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ABSTRACT 


The argument of a recent article is examined regarding the alleged reasons why American sociologists 
have adopted their present concepts and methods. The assumption that the methods and concepts of social 
science, unlike those of physical science, must be modified to suit current political upheavals is shown to be 
historically false. The platitude that “science has been conditioned by history” obscures the fact that science 
is itself a major part of. history and has fundamentally conditioned historical development. Science is a more 
basic “cultural system” than any of the current politico-economic ideologies. 


One of the by-products of war and public their conclusion that science must modify 
hysteria is the notion that the time-tested its fundamental postulates, premises, and 
methods of scientific advance must be aban- methods to suit the current political wind or 
doned in favor of quick and easy short cuts, the shifting fortunes of the “power strug- 
usually proffered by some political or reli- gle,” as it is ominously called. 


gious cult. The favorite argument of the When this “line” is confined to its appro- 
exponents of this view is that, unless scien- priate organs, namely, the Marxist or other 
tists leave their laboratories to join the ap- evangelical journals, one would no more 
propriate “Independent Committees” of think of objecting to it than one would argue 
sculptors, movie stars, columnists, astrono- with Bishop Manning about sin or with the 
mers, and politicians, science itself will be psychoanalysts about the libido. To do so 
put out of business. What they actually would be recognized by most people as a 
mean is that people like themselves, engaged futile excursion into a type of discourse 
in ordinary pressure-group activity while which, as practiced by the Marxians, has 
masquerading as scholars or scientists, most appropriately been dubbed “dialectical 
would be exposed for what they are. In any jmmaterialism’—a much more accurately 
event, they support their alleged concern descriptive term than the commonly used 
about science with data siowing (a) that “dialectical materialism.” In any event, 
certain scientific projects in all countries are when the oldest sociological journal in 


likely to be abandoned in times of national America publishes a paper' of similar im- 

upheaval and war, (b) that scientists who 

conspicuously align themselves with the los-  B. Boran, “Sociology in Retrospect,” American 

ing or unpopular faction suffer the | Journal of Sociology, LIL (January, 1947), 312-20. I 
6 Pop f ful oP have no special quarrel with this author but direct 

preseure-group my remarks rather at the general position she 

activity, and (c) that “history” supports espouses. 
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port, making special appeal to history for 
support, one may be pardoned, at least as a 
diversion, for examining the argument. 

1. In the first place, Professor Boran 
makes the following discovery regarding the 
recent history and trends in American so- 
ciology: 

Between 1900 and the middle of the 1930’s 
American sociology marked further progress in 
becoming “scientific.” First, it acquired a non- 
committing terminology. Analysis of social 
aggregates was carried forward in terms of in- 
groups and out-groups, crowds and masses, 
rather than in terms of social class and strati- 
fication. Parallel with this, social interaction 
has been conceptualized as competition and 
conflict, accommodation and assimilation, to 
the exclusion of the pattern of inter-class 
conflict in economic, political, and other social 
spheres. Such a non-committing terminology 
was functional for sociology in permitting it to 
avoid embroilment in political controversies 
[p. 316]. 


American sociologists will be interested 
thus to learn how it really happened that 
Cooley, Ross, Thomas, Faris, Park, Burgess, 
and others adopted concepts like “‘in- 
groups,” “out-groups,”’ “competition,” “‘con- 
flict,” “accommodation,” “assimilation,” 
and the rest. They were motivated, accord- 
ing to Professor Boran, not by any desire to 
find descriptive concepts of such generality 
as to describe human social behavior under 
all political and economic conditions, includ- 
ing the “classless” society. They were 
merely trying, in cowardly and abject 
manner, to avoid “embroilment in political 
controversies.” Failure to achieve the latter 
result is apparently Professor Boran’s prin- 
cipal test for the scientific validity or useful- 
ness of one set of concepts as contrasted with 
others. We shall return later to her notion as 
to what determines the choice of concepts in 
science. In the meantime, it appears that 
physicists adopted atoms instead of souls as 
units in their science in order to avoid of- 
fending the church or the capitalists. So- 
ciologists, it appears, by the discreet choice 
of terminology described, achieved status as 
“the science of the triumphant optimistic 


bourgeoisie par excellence” (p. 315). Since 
all non-Marxists are, I suppose, regarded as 
bourgeoisie by Professor Boran, this conclu- 
sion is perhaps irrefutable. Nevertheless, 
that large group of sociologists in America, 
including the present writer, who have at 
one time or another during the last twenty 
years been suspected or openly accused of 
being Communists, Socialists, or something 
of that sort, will receive Professor Boran’s 
discovery with mild reassurance. 

2. In the second place, and as further evi- 
dence of the sinister tendency noted above, 
“an increasing preoccupation with methods 
marks the period after 1900” (p. 316). With 
political upheavals, unemployment, sin, and 
“social experiments” taking place all over 
the world, what did sociologists do? Profes- 
sor Boran reports as follows: 


On the one hand they busied themselves 
with such things as the change in the inner 
composition of the family or of church mem- 
bership, the adjustment of small immigrant 
groups, case studies of delinquents and crimi- 
nals, ‘“‘natural areas,” invasion and succession 
in urban growth, and so forth. And, on the 
other hand, technicalities of questionnaires and 
interviews, with the standardization of tests, 
and with the scoring of scales [p. 317]. 


Again the implication is that sociologists 
engaged in these puerile methodological ac- 
tivities, not because they believed them to 
be essential to the development of a type of 
science equally relevant to whatever politi- 
cal and economic orders may be adopted 
from time to time, but because of a craven 
desire to keep out of mischief and not offend 
the wicked businessmen whose slaves they 
were! I trust Burgess and Cottrell, Stouffer 
and Guttman, Shaw, McKay, and other 
ecologists and criminologists, Lazarsfeld, 
Merton, Mayo, Roethlisberger, Dickson, 
and others will be properly ashamed of 
themselves for their petty fiddling while 
Stalingrad burned, not to mention lesser 
conflagrations of daily occurrence at home 
and abroad. On the other hand, it is not 
quite clear as to just what Professor Boran 
would have had them do. Should they in- 
stead have picketed the local drug store? 
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Should they (as one American sociologist 
did) have lectured under assumed names at 
some workers’ school? After all, do we not 
deserve some credit for the large number of 
us, including the present writer, who on sev- 
eral occasions during the glorious decade, 
1933-43, not to mention the recent war, did 
stints in Washington?? And what about 


2In fact, the nearest thing to a development of 
the type apparently desired by Professor Boran 
was the exodus to Washington of extension lec- 
turers and instructors during the early years of the 
Roosevelt administration and again during the war. 
Being temporarily overpaid and thrust into posi- 
tions of administrative importance beyond their 
experience and capacity, many of them became 
somewhat contemptuous of their former colleagues 
and their former humble pursuits as academicians. 
They had no difficulty in convincing themselves 
(and behaving accordingly) that social science was 
a pretty trivial and transitory thing as compared 
with big developments in the fundamental “power 
structure” of society as exemplified by the New 
Deal—and bigger things yet. One of these bureau- 
crats writes me—anonymously—a stinging personal 
rebuke for my preoccupation with methodology. In- 
cidentally, he explains, with regret, that his govern- 
ment position “of considerable responsibility where 
policy has to be made”’ is so exalted that he deems it 
inadvisable to sign his name to his letter. Since both 
members of the Cabinet and justices of the Supreme 
Court have at times commented on my writings, 
brashly signing their names to their letters, I was, 
of course, duly impressed by the reason for my 
correspondent’s discretion, as well as by the 
awfulness of his censure from so near the throne. 
Only after considerable time do I venture to mur- 
mur in my defense that out of some fifty published 
books and papers, about half actually do consti- 
tute empirical studies involving applications of 
methods urged in my theoretical and polemic 
publications. On the basis of such test as well as 
on other grounds, I believe these methods worthy 
of more extensive use and shall probably continue 
to advocate them. Having also participated on 
several occasions in the heavy researches of the 
Washington “power struggle’’ sociologists, I must 
say I think more highly than ever of those sociolo- 
gists in and out of Washngton who have seriously 
concerned themselves with the improvement of 
scientific methods. With government scientists, I 
have, of course, no quarrel, and have frequently 
called attention to their contribution (see, for 
example, my paper “Social Science in the Post 
War Era,” Sociometry, May, 1945). For a more 
extended discussion of the alleged contribution of 
administrative positions in Washington to social 
science, see F. H. Forsyth, “Relevance and the 
Academic Bias,” American Sociological Review, 


those of our fraternity who voluntarily took 
up the sword itself for the advancement of 
science and the Four Freedoms? Nor should 
Professor Boran forget those who did their 
bit by retailing to their classes the true state 
of the power struggle as revealed to us by 
the daily broadcasts of Raymond G. Swing 
and other columnists, not to mention the 
distillations of poets, playwrights, and 
Hollywood. One gathers that our chief con- 
cern should have been with the “colossal 
power struggle” that grips industrial so- 
ciety. She claims that I “forget it,” as if 
that were possible. Surely she must know 
that substantial numbers of social scientists 
in the employ of the N.A.M. and the C.L.O., 
not to mention the New Deal, were con- 
cerned with little else during the period that 
Professor Boran reviews. Actually, a sub- 
stantial part of the output of academic so- 
ciologists also deals with the “power strug- 
gle.”3 But, alas—and this is Professor 


XI (February, 1946), 26-31. Mr. Forsyth, who (in 
spite of his formidable government connection 
with the “War Production Board’’) boldly signs 
his name, attributes to me by actual quotation a 
statement which I have never made, namely, to 
“wait for the social sciences to develop.” (The 
quotation marks are Mr. Forsyth’s; so is the state- 
ment.) If he will take the trouble to read the paper 
he purports to quote, he will find that I have no- 
where advocated “waiting for science to develop,” 
but have in fact urged that we seriously apply our- 
selves to its development and that in the meantime 
we use it as far as possible while it is in course of 
development (see my “Sociologists and the Peace,” 
American Sociological Review, 1X [February, 1944], 
7-13. See also my Can Science Save Us? (New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1947], pp. 23-24, 
49-50, 115). Incidentally, it may be desirable to 
call attention to the fact that the title of this book is 
not “Will,” “Must,”’ or “Should”? Science Save Us? 
Mr. Forsyth’s paper abounds in overtones to the 
effect that “basic forces and institutions in our 
society”’ (p. 29) are to be found operating mainly in 
Washington and New York and perhaps occasionally 
in Chicago. The thought that to the extent that 
the “basic forces’’ are basic they may be found 
operating in the country as well as in the city, in 
ancient Rome as well as under the New Deal, and 
in the behavior of Hitler as well as of Roosevelt 
apparently has not occurred to Mr. Forsyth. 


3QOne may ask where, outside of American 
sociology, there has been anything approaching the 
degree of critical appraisal of the existing order. A 
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Boran’s real complaint—they deal with it in 
terms of competition, accommodation, con- 
flict, war, famine, survival, extinction, and 
other such terms designed to apply to the 
phenomena in question as they have existed 
in all times and places, instead of in terms of 
the current political movements and cam- 
paigns. It is apparently this detachment 
which agitates Professor Boran. She cannot 
understand scientists who would designate 
the act of a labor thug’s breaking the arms of 
a nonunion worker by the same sociological 
term as a company policeman’s breaking the 
same bones of a union laborer. Doubtless, 
this tendency to call a spade a spade is a 
scandalous state of affairs, but it is one to 
which scientists are deeply addicted. With a 
strange callousness and perverseness they 
insist on calling a drug “strychnine” 
whether it kills a “toiler” or a rat. 

3. In addition to these specific com- 
plaints, Professor Boran makes the familiar 
“analysis” to which the official organs of 
special political, economic, and religious 
groups are usually devoted. The net import 
of all of these special pleadings is that sci- 
ence, whether physical or social, must be 
capitalist science or Communist science or 
Christian science or Catholic science or 
Protestant science or what not. I understand 
why special pleaders should attempt to ad- 
vance their causes by trying to identify 
their petty cults with the prestige of science. 
I do not understand why other people should 
even temporarily give attention to a view of 
the matter which the most elementary fa- 
miliarity with readily available facts demon- 


substantial part of the total output of American 
social scientists consists of studies regarding the 
distribution of wealth, standards of living, the dis- 
advantages of the poor, political and business cor- 
ruption, and criticism of capitalism, I challenge 
Professor Boran to suggest any other contemporary 
society in which anything approaching the same 
amount of critical analysis of the existing power 
structure has taken place or is indeed permitted. 
It is quite clear that what concerns Professor Boran 
and her ilk is not the failure of American sociologists 
to examine the existing power structure but their 
failure to abandon their role as scientists in order 
to devote themselves to pressure-group activity on 
behalf of her particular cult or ideology. 


strates to be egregious nonsense. The most 
recent and devastating illustration of the 
point here under discussion is the scramble 
of the recently victorious powers for their 
quota of German scientists. Two hundred 
and seventy of them are reported to be in 
this country working for Uncle Sam. Nor 
have I heard of any attempts to denazify 
them as a condition of their usefulness. 
Russia is accused of having secured the bulk 
of the war booty of scientists and is appar- 
ently finding their work entirely compatible 
with dialectical materialism which, as we 
have been informed, is supposed to require a 
basically different “system of co-ordinates” 
for physics and biology as well as for eco- 
nomics. 

How can it be that societies allegedly so 
disparate as those of Russia, Germany, and 
the United States (as of 1933-45) with re- 
spect to the “power structure’ nevertheless 
support men in the acquisition of a certain 
type of training and in the pursuit of certain 
activities which are interchangeable and 
equally highly valued as between the differ- 
ent political regimes?’ Social scientists, if 


4See Science at the Crossroads (London: Kniga, 
Ltd., 1931), representing the views of the Soviet 
scientists under the leadership of the late Mr. 
Bukharin. I do not know whether Mr. Bukharin’s 
collaborators in this amazing volume have also been 
liquidated by this time, nor do I know whether or to 
what degree the views expressed are considered 
compatible with dialectical materialism as of 1947. 
Russian enthusiasm for German scientists suggests 
that perhaps the 1931 formulation was somewhat 
too rigorous. It revealed, for example, that even 
mathematics would be quite different under com- 
munism from what it is under capitalism. 


SI have elsewhere (“The Future of the Social 
Sciences,”’ Scientific Monthly, LIII (October, 1941], 
346-59) called attention to the fact that the scien- 
tist’s function as scientist is merely to draw rela- 
tively valid, unbiased, and demonstrable conclusions 
from data, whereas in his role of citizen the same 
person may agitate actively for one rather than 
for another policy or end for which scientific findings 
may be used. A recent Marxian writer (F. E. 
Hartung, “The Sociology of Positivism,” Science 
and Society, VIII (fall, 1944], 328-41) dismisses this 
viewpoint with the statement that “it would be 
relatively simple to demonstrate that this distinc- 
tion has never existed in fact” (p. 393). I trust the 
author will take advantage of the present oppor- 
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any existed of comparable competence, 
would be in equal demand and for the same 
reason: there would be work to be done in the 
management of human relations that any po- 
litical or economic regime wants done as ef- 
ficiently as possible. Sciences have enjoyed 
parallel development for hundreds of years 
in different countries under the most dispa- 
rate social, political, and economic regimes 
because science rests on premises far wider 
and upon cultural and institutional founda- 
tions far more basic and more stable than are 
represented by such relatively volatile 
aspects as varying systems of private prop- 
erty or the political forms of the state, both 
of which have varied widely within different 
cultures throughout history, as is well known 
and taken into consideration by American 
sociologists, with the possible exception of 
the Marxians. We shall return to this sub- 
ject. 

Of course, it is part of Professor Boran’s 
thesis, historical-minded as she is, that 
while movements like Christianity, the In- 
dustrial Revolution, and the French Revolu- 
tion undoubtedly take their places as epi- 
sodes in history, the Communist revolution 
is something entirely different so far as ex- 
plaining it within the ordinary co-ordinates 
of social science is concerned. The Com- 
munist revolution, at least, she contends, 
requires a renovation in the fundamental 
postulates of social science comparable to 
the Einsteinian revolution in physical the- 


tunity to “demonstrate” that the Nazi scientists 
in the employ of Russia are functioning in their 
capacity of citizens as well as scientists. In this 
particular case he might, in fact, find it “relatively 
simple,” however disastrous that might be to his 
general viewpoint. The same author goes on to refute 
in most extraordinary manner my statement that 
the services of a qualified social statistician would be 
likely to be in demand under any political regime. 
He says, ““We may point out, for example, that in 
this country a qualified social statistician like Leon 
Henderson, did not remain undisturbed ‘in his 
function’ when he drew relatively valid, unbiased, 
and demonstrable conclusions and [sic] societal 
data” (p. 339). Mr. Henderson had lost his job 
with a New Deal agency at the time. The fact that 
he promptly sold his services to a private corpora- 
tion, thus admirably illustrating my point, did not 
deter Mr. Hartung. 


ory. Indeed, this argumént becomes the 
most revealing part of Professor Boran’s 
paper. 

It is clear that the Communist revolution, 
to Professor Boran, is an event correspond- 
ing to a major change in the solar system 
and the earth’s orbit and the gravitational 
field of both. In expounding this view she 
unfortunately wanders outside of her orbit 
and eloquently betrays her envious idea of 
the nature of science, the evolution of scien- 
tific concepts, and scientific theory in gen- 
eral. Let us examine this profoundest part of 
her paper. Scientists in general will be very 
much interested in the following statement: 


It is now known and accepted in physics 
that all observations are made in a certain 
coordinate system (CS), whether the observer 
himself is aware of this CS or not. But it has 
taken a long development for physicists to 
realize this fact, to see, for instance, that the 
laws of classical mechanics were valid only in 
certain coordinate systems and that any law 
stated without reference to the CS for which it 
is valid is thereby left handing in mid-air 
[pp. 319-20]. 

American sociologists have been, in the 
main, unaware of their social coordinate system. 
In physics all experiments have to be performed 
on this earth upon which the human species 
live; hence, the earth forms the ultimate 
coordinate system for all observations made. 
Similarly, all social observations are necessarily 
made in a given social system and can be 
formulated only with reference to that system. 
There is this difference, however: The earth 
as a CS for physical observations is relatively 
constant (at least for the life span of the human 
species), whereas the social CS itself undergoes 
rapid change within the life span even of a 
single generation. Hence the problem of change 
in any one field of social life becomes a problem 
of change in that field taken in concomitance 
with the trend of the change in the social CS 
[p. 320]. 


In these passages Professor Boran is 
clearly under the impression that relativity 
in physics succeeded classical mechanics be- 
cause of some fundamental change in the 
structure of the physical universe. Physicists 
and historians of science will be interested to 
learn that relativity in physics emerged as a 
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result of some earthquake or other disturb- 
ance in the earth, its orbit, or the solar sys- 
tem. Hitherto they have been under the im- 
pression that changes in frame of reference 
in physics, as in other sciences, were in no 
way caused by any change in the solar sys- 
tem but were rather the result of the evolu- 
tion of science itself, in its constant striving 
for parsimony and greater generality. Up 
until Professor Boran’s revelation, at least, 
scientists, including Einstein himself, have 
pointed out that relativity does not abolish 
or render false any of the preceding systems 
but merely provides a more general frame- 
work within which the preceding systems 
become special cases. In any event, as most 
Freshmen know, the laws of physics have 
reference to conditions artificially specified 
in the laboratory and these conditions 
usually, in fact, exist nowhere in the natural, 
uncontrolled, universe. Far from feeling 
compelled to change their basic postulates 
or frames of reference with every storm and 
earthquake that comes along, physicists de- 
velop their science from quite artificially es- 
tablished conditions in their laboratories 
and, for practical purposes, content them- 
selves with measuring the difference between 
the laboratory conditions and those that ob- 
tain in the natural universe. In other words, 
Professor Boran completely misconceives 
the nature of a frame of reference in both the 
physical and the social sciences. 

I am in hearty agreement with Professor 
Boran on one point, namely, on what she 
says about the unpardonability of overlook- 
ing the historical development of science. 
Her article is valuable not only in making 
this point but, inadvertently, in illustrating 
it about as well as could be wished. I have 
elsewhere® called attention to the well- 
known fact that physical science, being a 
social activity no less than social science, has 
throughout its history been faced with the 
necessity of coming to terms with successive 
social and political upheavals. It is appar- 
ently this “historical conditioning” which 
the Marxians, especially, seem to think is 


6 “The Future of the Social Sciences,”’ Scientific 
Monthly, LIII (October, 1941), 346-59. 


their private discovery and which everyone 
else has overlooked. By assuming that scien- 
tists must change their postulates, methods, 
and “coordinate system” according to the 
social changes that are constantly occurring, 
Professor Boran is faced with some interest- 
ing questions. How basic must the social 
changes be to make it necessary for so- 
ciologists to change their basic postulates? 
Should we have changed our fundamental 
postulates, concepts, and methods of social 
science when Mr. Roosevelt succeeded Mr. 
Hoover? Is it necessary to shoot each retir- 
ing president of the American Sociological 
Society and start all over again? Professor 
Boran is clearly not able to imagine any 
other type of social science than that under 
which the Bukharins will be up for liquida- 
tion with each change in the “power struc- 
ture.” Apparently scientists working under 
this system are not too happy about it. 
Pravda, September 1, 1946, complained that 
at the University of Moscow, with over two 
thousand faculty members, _ including 
eighty-three Stalin prize-winners, only five 
persons joined the party in 1946.7 


7 As reported in a paper by Barrington Moore, 
Jr., “Recent Developments in the Social Sciences 
in the Soviet Union,” read before the latest meeting 
of the American Sociological Society, in Chicago, 
December, 1946. Consider also the following ex- 
tracts from the same paper: “In August of 1946 the 
Party Central Committee issued a statement on 
‘the backwardness of workers on the theoretical 
front,’ accusing them of pedantic erudition and 
escapist bookworming. ‘The scientific worker in our 
country,’ said the Central Committee, ‘is a public 
worker. He cannot be apolitical... .. In his work 
he must guide himself by the policy of the Soviet gov- 
ernment which reveals itself to be the living basis 
of Soviet society.’ (Unsigned lead article, “Soviet 
Social Science at the Present Stage,” Bolshevik, 
No. 15 [August, 1946], p. 7. Bolshevik, according to 
its masthead, is the theoretical and political journal 
of the Party Central Committee.) Shortly after- 
wards, the Party Central Committee in a slap at the 
Academy of Sciences, set up its own new academy 
of social sciences. This new academy has the specific 
task of training propagandists. (The curriculum, 
etc., is announced in Bolshevik, No. 16 [August, 
1946]. According to an account of the opening of 
the academy in Pravda, November 2, 1946, Stalin 
personally demanded the reorganization.) The old 
Academy of Sciences has in the meantime come in 
for rather sharp criticism and has been warned that 
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As for Russian scientists, whether physi- 
cal or social, I have no quarrel with them. 
Their achievements in the future as in the 
past will depend upon their adherence to the 
basic postulates and methods of science as 
they exist everywhere, regardless of the 
economic and political handicaps under 
which scientists in all countries occasionally 
have to labor. Many Russian scientists did 
not survive the revolution, though some, like 
Pavlov, did, and, what is more, the “co- 
ordinate system” of his science was exactly 
the same under the Communists as under 
the czars—a phenomenon for Professor 


it must attract new cadres of qualified workers to 
oversee the work of their scientific colleagues 
(Pravda, October 26, 1946).” 

Or, consider the following items from J2vestia, 
December 14, 1946: “It must be admitted that in 
regard to instruction in the social sciences, par- 
ticularly in regard to instruction in Marxism- 
Leninism, there are still serious shortcomings. 
. ... These errors and shortcomings in the teach- 
ing of Marxism-Leninism are the result of the in- 
efficient work of a number of professorial posts which 
function as scientific collectives. For instance, the 
professorial chair of Marxism-Leninism in the Mos- 
cow Institute of Cinematography has proved wholly 
unsatisfactory. The educational plan for the course 
on the foundations of Marxism-Leninism has not 
been fulfilled here. For some reason, the Director’s 
Department has reduced the number of hours as- 
signed in the educational plan to the course on dia- 
lectical and historical materialism to one quarter 
of what they were before. And in the Scenario De- 
partment, Marxist-Leninist philosophy was not 
studied at all.” 

In short, the problem of getting more professors 
to join the “Committees on Science and Arts’’ is 
not confined to contemporary United States, per- 
haps for the same reason: they have scientific and 
artistic work to do, and prefer to do it. Jzvestia 
continues: “Control over the work of the instructors 
by the head of the department was lacking. There 
was not a single meeting of the faculty during the 
whole academic year. The department did not even 
discuss the question of the misrepresentation by one 
instructor of the role of the Bolsheviks during 
World War I” (Soviet Press Translations, Far 
Eastern Institute, University of Washington, 
March 15, 1947). The group in the American Socio- 
logical Society who at the latest meeting were 
greatly concerned about academic freedom in 
Argentina and in the United States somehow failed 
to include in their proposed resolutions the Soviet 
government. It is not an uncommon oversight on the 
part of this group. 


Boran to explain. Similar cases probably 
existed in Germany during the last decade. 
Scientists in both countries, I am convinced, 
would be only too glad to take openly the 
view here advocated, which they have prob- 
ably held privately all along. 

Democratic as well as autocratic regimes, 
as I have pointed out elsewhere,* occasion- 
ally and temporarily declare that they in- 
tend to get along without science and scien- 
tists. History clearly shows that when politi- 
cal regimes have taken that position, it is the 
regimes and not the scientists that yield in 
the end. As long as science, both physical 
and social, is demonstrably the most effec- 
tive method of achieving whatever results are 
desired, neither dictatorships nor democra- 
cies will long consent to get along without 
the help of scientists. When they have tried 
it, their existence has been brief. This view 
is especially objectionable to Professor 
Boran. Her quarrel is with history rather 
than with me. I merely call attention to 
what has, in fact, occurred in the history of 
science. Otherwise science would not now be 
in its present commanding position. 

In this connection Professor Boran ob- 
jects to my statement that “life went on also 
in the days before anesthetics, vaccines, and 
sulpha drugs. .... We do not abandon can- 
cer research because the patients of today 
may not be saved.” “But,” says Professor 
Boran, “suppose the patients suffering from 
cancer instead of simply dying off, were to 
organize and were successful in preventing 
the men of science from continuing their re- 
search?” If she wants to make so extra- 
ordinary a supposition, there is no way to 
prevent her, but such behavior would be 
somewhat strange since the sole object of 
cancer research is to benefit cancer patients. 
If she wants to postulate a social, political, 
or economic systém which desires oblitera- 
tion, doubtless she has a case. It is agreed 
that any regime which desires extinction 
could doubtless achieve it by the strangula- 
tion of science, though even in this case I 


* “The Future of the Social Sciences,” Scientific 
Monthly, LIII (October, 1941), 346-59. 
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must insist that it could be done more 
efficiently with the aid of science. 

To discourage further examination of the 
incoherence of her position Professor Boran 
follows the current custom of her kind by 
dramatically asking the rhetorical question: 
“What happened to the social sciences in 
Nazi Germany?” To this query a twofold 
answer is in order. (1) The type of social sci- 
ence which Professor Boran advocates, 
namely, that which takes its postulates and 
methods from the “changing power struc- 
ture,” apparently flourished tremendously 
under Hitler. If Marxism in consequence of 
“its premises as a science of society”’ is social 
science under a Communist regime, then 
fascism, with its geopolitics and theory of 
the state, by virtue of its “premises” was 
undoubtedly the social science of Nazi Ger- 
many, and, if so, Professor Boran will prob- 
ably have to agree with me that it flourished 
all too well. (2) Those who, like myself and 
the majority of American sociologists, do 
not confuse political movements with social 
science are interested to notice the degree to 
which revolutionary political regimes, for all 
their blustering about getting along without 
the type of science represented by their ene- 
mies, nevertheless are eager to have the 
findings and the services of these scientists 
and to follow the same methods, whatever 
change has taken place in the “power struc- 
ture.” I have already mentioned the demand 
in both Russia and the United States for 
Nazi scientists. There is ample evidence 
that the Germans were not at all adverse to 
using the tested methods of conventional 
science, both physical and social, both before 
and during the war.’ 


9 See, for example, German Psychological Warfare 
(New York: Committee for National Morale, 
1941). In spite of the fact that this report was pre- 
pared by a highly patriotic group of American 
social scientists eager to exhibit that fact, their 
findings hardly support the theory that the Ger- 
mans were adverse to drawing on the methods of 
social science and social research. The only serious 
factual study of the question that I know of (E. Y. 
Hartshorne, Jr., The German Universities and 
National Socialism |Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1937]) gives no ground whatever for 
the absurd assumption that the Nazis contemplated 


It is about time that war clichés about 
the Germans being out to destroy science, to 
achieve world conquest, etc., should be rec- 
ognized as sheer nonsense. On the first point 
one needs only point again to the enthusi- 
asm with which the victorious powers 
gobbled up the products of German science 
as well as the scientists themselves. On the 
second point I know of no evidence whatever 
that has been uncovered pointing to plans 
for world conquest. Yet professors keep re- 
peating this nonsense with all the pompous 
profundity of the newspaper columnists and 
radio “analysts” who appear to be the chief 
source of much current social “science.” 
What is undoubtedly true is that the Ger- 
mans were interested in consolidating their 
position and advancing their ‘“‘way of life” 
precisely as Russia and the United States 
are now doing, except that neither Russia nor 
Germany probably ever had as exaggerated 
notions of what their “security” required as 
are current in the United States today. Ac- 
tually, of course, the size, distribution, and 
dominance-subordination of human socie- 
ties are determined on the whole and in the 
long run by basic ecological and sociological 
laws. The current political fumings may be 
regarded as the mere effluvia of the operation 
of these laws. 

Because I take this naturalistic as con- 
trasted with the current moralistic-legalistic 


abandoning science. For example: “The historian of 
recent German university reform must hesitate 
long before being certain that he can draw a line 
separating the influence of the National Socialist 
movement from those of the broader tradition of 
German culture in its entirety and of a deep-lying 
tendency in the whole of modern civilization’ 
(pp. 37-38). “Whatever the personnel losses in the 
practical sciences, it is improbable that the subject- 
matter has undergone much change..... There is 
probably an exaggerated impression abroad of the 
extent of Nazi influence in these fields, because of 
the currency of such terms as ‘German Science’ as 
opposed to ‘Jewish Science’”’ (p. 112). “.... it is 
improbable that this [Nazi] spirit penetrates much 
further than the title-page, dedication and preface” 
(p. 114). Hartshorne makes these remarks after a 
thorough review and condemnation of all the dis- 
missals, injustices, and imbecilities that attended 
the Nazi regime. But there simply is no evidence of 
any concerted attack on science as such. 
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and Marxist views, Professor Boran finds 
that I represent the “well-worn-out posi- 
tivist stand” (p. 317). Yet, curiously, this is 
also the viewpoint toward which she com- 
plains American sociologists strongly have 
turned and which is the occasion for her 
article. Apparently the position is not as 
“‘well-worn-out” as Professor Boran could 
wish. True, she does find some promise of an 
awakening in the fact that Middletown in 
Transition is, in her opinion, more conscious 
of the “power struggle” in Muncie, Indiana, 
than Middletown had been. Let us rejoice, at 
least, for this! 

As for the compulsion of Marxists to 
classify the contemporary scientific ap- 
proach in sociology as “positivist,” this 
merely betrays their incapacity to under- 
stand that modern natural science has its 
own philosophical orientation and is not 
classifiable into any of the conventional, his- 
torical categories of traditional philosophy. 
Furthermore, by classifying the modern 
scientific viewpoint as “positivist,” occasion 
is created triumphantly to point out that 
Comte was of a Catholic royalist family. 
This, according to a principle widely fol- 
lowed by the Marxists, is supposed to con- 
stitute a refutation not only of Comte but of 
everything they elect to classify as “posi- 
tivism.” 

Professor Boran is disgusted with my 
statement that we should “make up our 
minds” to follow the scientific approach to 
social problems. I talk, she complains, “as if 
it were a question of choosing consciously 
and rationally one of two alternatives” (p. 
318). To compliment my colleagues, espe- 
cially on the occasion of a presidential ad- 
dress, to the extent of crediting them with 
the power of rational choice between alter- 
nate approaches to social problems, while it 
may be extravagant, seems to me the sort of 
pleasantry that she ought to allow me. In- 
stead, she feels I have here overlooked a cru- 
cial problem, namely: “Through which proc- 
esses and mechanisms of social change will 
come about that state of social organization 
in which ‘undivided faith in science’ shall be 
the universal, supreme social value, and 


scientific knowledge shall constitute the 
spring of action in regulating human af- 
fairs?” (p. 318). 

I shall let Professor Boran answer her 
own question from the history of science for 
which she professes such high regard but 
with which she shows such small familiarity: 
Through what processes has science hitherto 
attained acceptance and a widespread faith 
in large areas of human affairs? She will not 
find that it resulted from the rise of Marxism 
or, indeed, from any particular political or 
economic doctrine. The latter are, in fact, 
the merest subsidiary flounderings in man’s 
principal intellectual quest, which has been 
the search for generally valid and effective 
methods of coming to terms with the world, 
namely, the quest of science, extending over 
at least three thousand years. It is precisely 
the contrary gratuitous and historically ut- 
terly invalid assumption which underlies 
Professor Boran’s whole article and that of 
her school of thought. Having made up their 
minds to a certain theory, they fly in the 
face of, or in fact refuse to face, the incon- 
trovertible history of scientific advance. 
They attempt to squirm out of this predica- 
ment by contending that, ‘after all, I am 
talking about the history of “physical”’ sci- 
ence and that for the social sciences it would 
be “different.” Again the plain facts con- 
tradict them: Whatever development has 
taken place in the social sciences to date, 
and it is not inconsiderable, has taken place 
under precisely the conditions which are de- 
clared to be incompatible with such develop- 
ment. 

In summary and conclusion: Professor 
Boran has discovered “that the development 
of science in general and of social sciences in 
particular was historically conditioned and 
the future fate of these sciences will likewise 
be conditioned” (p. 319). This platitude 
overlooks the fact that science is itself a ma- 
jor part of history and has, through its 
methods and technology, fundamentally 
conditioned the course of institutional devel- 
opment, especially during the last four hun- 
dred years. Indeed, the whole controversy 
reviewed above flows largely from the at- 
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tempt to make out that Marxism or more 
especially its current interpretation as ex- 
emplified by Russian communism or, con- 
versely, current American capitalism repre- 
sents a more “basic cultural system” than 
does science. A more colossal perversion of 
perspective or a more glaring example of 
putting the cart before the horse is difficult 
to imagine. The fact is that the course of 
development of American sociology has been 
fundamentally conditioned by the tremen- 
dously important and basic cultural system 
of natural science. The course of develop- 
ment of the latter has, as a matter of histori- 
cal fact, been deflected hardly at all by petty 
changes in the political “power structure” 
with which Professor Boran is so preoccu- 
pied. 

Consider, on the other hand, what the de- 
velopment of the science and technology of 
energy conversion has done to the “power 
structure” and the whole “cultural system.” 
It is a commonplace that science is part of 
culture and interacts with other parts. This 
should not prevent us from recognizing that, 
while the production of the atomic bomb is 
conditioned almost entirely by the develop- 
ment of the physical sciences, the explosion 
of that bomb does not call for fundamental 
changes in the postulates and methods of 
physics. Nomore does the periodic rise of com- 
munism, fascism, or the decline of capitalism 
here and there call for a modification of the 
basic postulates and methods of that Ameri- 
can sociology which Professor Boran attacks 
precisely because, fortunately, sociologists 
are increasingly disposed to accept the pos- 
tulates, the logic, and the methods of that 
“cultural system” which constitutes natural 
science. The whole point is that science is a 
far stabler and more fundamental “cultural 
system” than communism, fascism, capital- 
ism, or New Dealism. 

I have nowhere denied that the immediate 
problems to which scientists devote them- 
selves are determined by the conditions of 
life in which a country or a culture finds it- 
self. This would be true even if there were no 
governmental control or coercion whatever 
over the activities of scientists. Scientists as 


citizens are also part of political, economic, 
religious, familial, and other aspects of cul- 
ture, and the direction of their curiosity and 
interest will be influenced by these specific 
culture patterns. The culture in which scien- 
tists as scientists are primarily immersed, 
however, is the culture pattern that constitutes 
scientific activity. If, as scientists, they are 
not dominated by the culture pattern that is 
science, then they are not scientists. The con- 
trary notion is perhaps merely a hangover 
from our traditional preoccupation with po- 
litical and economic patterns to the exclu- 
sion or underestimation of far more basic 
cultural patterns such as science. Also, what- 
ever the immediate practical problems on 
which scientists find themselves compelled 
to work, we know that scientific inquiry can- 
not proceed very far without becoming in- 
volved in the general underlying principles 
governing all behavior, or at least all behavior 
common to multitudes of particular problems. 
This is, of course, the reason for the inter- 
national and intercultural validity of science 
which we have noted. To the extent that sci- 
ence does not have this gengral validity, it is 
not science. I commend this thought espe- 
cially to those who are enamored of the 
idea that social science especially must 
adapt its basic postulates and “coordinate 
system”’ to the results of the latest election 
or at least to the latest revolution. The con- 
sideration that science, after all, is a more 
general “ideology” may convince some that 
their allegiance, their interest, and their use- 
fulness lie elsewhere and that they should in 
honesty sail under some other flag—a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished. 
American sociologists have no quarrel 
with either Russian or German scientists. 
We have only sympathy with them for 
whatever political concessions they have to 
make for the privilege of continuing their 
work and for whatever means they have to 
use to conceal their work from their enemies 
at home and abroad. After all, this is not an 
unusual thing in the history of science. From 
that history, also, we know that scientists in 
the past have for the most part not found it 
impossible, thanks to the stupidity of the 
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regimes under which they worked, to think 
the thoughts and do the deeds that scientists 
must do, whatever the character of the 
regime and whatever their own political 
preference and taste as citizens may have 
been. The true devotees of the culture pat- 
tern that is science are likely to be more 
single-minded and stable than those whose 
principles and “coordinate systems” have a 
longevity measured only by the interval be- 
tween political purges. I have no doubt that 
many true scientists exist both in Germany 
and in Russia. They and their works will be 
remembered long after the political and eco- 
nomic regimes under which they were com- 
pelled to suffer and work have been for- 
gotten. 

Finally it should be noted that this article 
has not directly or indirectly expressed any 
views on the merits of one or another of the 
various current politico-economic systems. 
That is a subject on which the opinion and 
taste of American sociologists, as of other 
people, may be expected to vary. These 
opinions obviously depend upon what state 
of affairs the individual prefers and his esti- 
mate of the probability of their achievement 
by different possible types of politico-eco- 
nomic organization. It may fairly be said 
that Amerian sociologists as a group are far 
more open-minded on this question than the 
followers of most other academic disciplines, 
not to mention business, professional, jour- 
nalistic, and, of course, “ideological” groups. 
Sociologists have more than average know]l- 
edge of the fact that the forms of the politi- 
cal state and the institution of private prop- 
erty have varied greatly in different times, 
places, and cultures in the past and that in 
all probability they will continue to vary, as 
will people’s attitudes toward these changes. 
Sociologists also know that science has not 
been the exclusive product of any one of 
these variations. Accordingly, American so- 
ciologists see no reason for becoming hysteri- 
cal over contemporary developments in 
these institutions nor do they see any reason 


for abandoning their scientific work in order 
to devote themselves to pressure-group ac- 
tivities to “save” either capitalism or com- 
munism. At the same time, they have fought 
for the right im their capacity as citizens to 
engage in such political activities as they see 
fit. 

With Russia’s attempt, specifically, to 
work out a social order suited to its needs, or 
in any event one that differs from our own, 
American sociologists have, I think, been 
more sympathetic than most groups. Also, 
there has been among sociologists perhaps 
more than average respect for the merits of 
Karl Marx, especially as contrasted with his 
contemporary self-styled followers. At the 
same time we have seen no reason for not 
pointing out ignorance, incompetence, ex- 
ploitation, dishonor, and fraud on the part 
of Communists just as we have pointed out 
the same traits among capitalists. It appears 
that we are about to be served again with 
the recent German war propaganda—world 
conquest and all—except that the “Com- 
munist” instead of “Nazi” is the current 
villain. Both the erstwhile attempts of Ger- 
many and the current attempts of Russia to 
consolidate their territorial position on 
ecological lines and to advance their “way 
of life’ may be regarded sociologically as 
examples of the same phenomenon as the 
expansion of the United States, its domina- 
tion of the Western Hemisphere, and its cur- 
rent (ecologically dubious) interest in the 
oil fields of Arabia. Whether they accept this 
particular illustration or not, most American 
sociologists at least recognize that it is their 
proper business as scientists to look for gen- 
eral processes in social life as distinguished 
from agitating for one or another social pol- 
icy. The almost total absence of valid social- 
science knowledge among the politicians 
now directing world policy, notably in the 
United States and England, is the tragedy 
which should concern social scientists. 
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ABSTRACT 


Negro anti-Semitism involves changes in the class structure of Negro society and the accompanying social 
movements, such as the rise of a Negro business spirit and Negro business chauvinism. Business associations 
within the Negro community, among Negro and white merchants, reflect these movements and the tensions 
that ensue from the struggle of Negro businessmen to win consumer-patronage from white merchants in 


superior competitive 
has taken the form of anti-Semitism. 


In 1944 and the first part of 1945, the 
writer was engaged in research’ concerning 
alleged anti-Semitic sentiments among Ne- 
groes in Chicago. If any anti-Semitism of an 
organized nature did exist, it seemed likely, 
on the basis of preliminary investigation, 
that it would appear in the relationship 
between the Negro and white merchants of 
the Chicago Negro community. 

Of particular interest was the presence of 
two businessmen’s associations in the Negro 
business district. Since a neighborhood gener- 
ally has but one such association represent- 
ing its merchants, the existence of two in the 
Black Belt indicated conflicting interests. 
One association was composed entirely of 
Negroes, the other, of both whites and 
Negroes. Research into the backgrounds of 
the two organizations and of their attitudes 
toward each other serves as a means of gain- 
ing an adequate understanding of some 
significant phases of Negro anti-Semitism. 

This research necessitated the relating of 
the associations’ origins, purposes, and activ- 
ities to certain social movements within the 
Negro community, especially (1) the rise of 
a Negro business spirit and (2) the growth of 
“Negro business chauvinism.” The latter 
term is used with no connotation of judg- 
ment; it is as used by Gunnar Myrdal in An 
American Dilemma. Other terms just as 


t The research was directed by Professor Herbert 
Blumer, whom the writer wishes to thank for the 
initial opportunity to engage in such a study. The 
present article is based on the writer’s M.A. thesis, 
written under the guidance of Professor W. Lloyd 
Warner. 
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itions. Because of the ethnic character of these white merchants, the antagonism 


suitable, perhaps, are “race pride” or “‘race 
consciousness.” 

The emergence of a business spirit among 
Negroes is significant, being (a) the appear- 
ance of a “‘business ethic” among a people 
just two generations away from slavery;? 
(6) the seeds of what was later to develop 
into ‘‘race consciousness” among Negroes; 
(c) an emphasis upon the degree to which 
Negroes might improve their status without 
outside assistance. This optimism (¢) mini- 
mized or ignored certain factors which even- 
tually disillusioned the adherents of the 
Negro business spirit, e.g., a limited market, 
the low buying power of the Negro masses 
(who quite often depend on the “easy 
credit” offered by white merchants), white 
competition, and the vicissitudes of the 
larger economic system. The depression 
of the 1930’s marks the beginning of disil- 
lusionment. As Frazier remarks, 


... Suddenly, the purchasing power and the 
savings of the masses began to melt... . and 
the hothouse growth of Negro business behind 
the walls of segregation shrivelled and died, 
often swallowing up the savings of the black 
In their disillusionment some of 
....+ professional men... . formed a class 
to study Marx. But disillusionment did not 


eee 


2In 18098 the topic of the Fourth Annual Con- 
ference of Atlanta University was ‘The Negro in 
Business.” A few years later, Booker T. Washington 
formed the National Negro Business League, at a 
convention in Boston (cf. Abram Harris, The Negro 
as Capitalist (Philadelphia: Rumford Press, 1936]; 
Proceedings of the National Negro Business League 
[New York: J. R. Hamm, 1901)). 
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breed radicalism among a very large group. It 
appears that more often they turned to racial 
chauvinism as a way of realizing their dreams.4 


“Negro business chauvinism” thus de- 
veloped among large numbers of previously 
hopeful and exuberant petty entrepreneurs. 

Slogans, such as “Spend Your Money 
Where You Can Work,” and “Patronize 
Your Own,” soon became part of Negro 
business chauvinism. If acted upon and 
pushed to their extremes, they imply the 
establishment of a segregated black econ- 
omy which “would be a Black Utopia where 
the black middle class could exploit the 
black masses without white competition.’’4 
The pertinent features of this ideology are 
(1) the bid to the Negro community for pa- 
tronage on the grounds of racial loyalty and 
(2) intense antagonism toward white busi- 
nessmen, who are pictured as the chief 
obstacle to Negro economic independence 
and social betterment—an antagonism 
which often takes the form of anti-Semitism. 

In the early 1920’s, one could find fre- 
quent allusions to the Jewish merchant as 
the model for Negro businessmen to follow.’ 
However, during the years of heightened 
unemployment and economic deprivation 
among Chicago’s Negroes—laborer and 
entrepreneur alike—there developed de- 
mands for more concrete solutions of the 
economic problems of Negro consumers and 
businessmen. Such allusions no longer were 
the rule; instead such publications as the 
now defunct Dynamite made their appear- 
ance, with verbal attacks against the com- 
munity’s Jewish merchants. 

At the same time, a group of Negro busi- 
nessmen formed what will be called here the 
“All-Negro Businessmen’s Association,” 
with the slogans ““Patronize Your Own” and 
“Sustain Negro Enterprise.” Unlike the 
ordinary businessmen’s association, it seeks 


3 “Some Effects of Depression on the Negro in 
Northern Cities,” Science and Society, II (1938), 
496 ff. (Italics mine.) 

4 Ibid., p. 497- 

5’ For example, see the Whip, March 19, 1921. 
This Negro newspaper is no longer in existence. 


the support of the consumer through its em- 
phasis on the self-assumed role of race- 
protector. The association’s president, at 
the time of the writer’s research, defended 
this policy, declaring: “‘This situation boils 
down to the law of nature known as the 
struggle of the survival of the fittest. And 
our slogans, our program, are a weapon in 
that struggle. .... The Jews’ weapons are 
reputation, business contacts, control of the 
best districts, and a good training in busi- 
ness. The Negro doesn’t have those weapons 
and if he’s going to survive and get ahead, 
then he’s got to insist that his people patron- 
ize his store, and not the Jew’s. After all, the 
Jew can open upa store outside of the Black 
Belt, but can the Negro?’” 

To the small, struggling Negro merchant 
faced with the superior competition of the 
white merchants, there is no alternative to 
the policy of appealing to racial solidarity in 
bidding for Negro patronage. While nearly 
half of the business establishments in 
“Bronzeville”? are owned and operated by 
Negroes, a survey before the war revealed 
that they received only about ro per cent of 
all the money spent by Negroes within the 
community. There is no reason to believe 
that this percentage has changed much in 
recent years.* This is the condition which 
underlies the development and activities of 
the All-Negro Businessmen’s Association in 
Chicago. Although by no means enjoying 
the active membership of even a majority of 
Bronzeville’s business people, this group 
may be said to voice the aspirations, pro- 
tests, and bitterness of a large part of the 
community’s Negro business people. 

It would be a mistake to infer that no 
other elements in the area have agitated 
against the white merchant and for greater 


6 Interview. 


7 Roughly, the area bounded by Cottage Grove 
Avenue on the east, Wentworth Avenue on the 
west, Thirty-first Street on the north, and Sixty- 
third Street on the south. 


Cf. “Negro Business: Fact and Myth,” 
in Horace Cayton and St. Clair Drake, Black 
Metropolis (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1945). 
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Negro economic independence. A weekly 
magazine, ostensibly written for the high- 
school age group, but nevertheless reaching 
the general Negro public through the corner 
newsstands, frequently carried editorials 
attacking the Jewish merchants. In response 
to the expressed concern of certain Jewish 
civil-rights organizations, the editor of the 
magazine wrote the following editorial in the 
spring of 1944: 
LOVE THY NEIGHBOR 


Jewish leaders pleading for tolerance and an 
abatement of anti-Semitism among Negroes 
should look at the score! Such apparent hatred 
as may be held by Negroes against Jews is a 
direct out-growth of abuses practiced by the 
children of Israel on their black brethren. While 
calling upon the world to sow good will toward 
the Jew, these people do nothing themselves to 
restrain the greed of Jewish merchants, realtors 
and money-lenders. Here in Bronzeville an 
organization of Jewish business men arbitrarily 
holds down competition. No Colored merchant 
is permitted to operate a competing establish- 
ment in a good location except under condi- 
tions which make bankruptcy inevitable... . . 

Let the Jewish church and civic leaders who 
ask our help in the world fight on Jews, bring 
the social criminals of their race to task. Stop 
overcharges, let down residential barriers and 
elevate business ethics. Day-to-day fair play 
will drive our hate away.’ 

The formation of the Biracial Business 
Association, with a membership (in spring, 
1945) 80 per cent white, nearly all of whom 
were Jewish, followed in the wake of the race 
riots in Detroit and Harlem—riots in which 
considerable damage was done to the white- 
owned stores in the Negro areas.’® The 
group has attempted to give itself the ap- 
pearance of a spontaneous “grass-roots’”’ or- 
ganization—organized for the same reasons 


* Because of the obviously controversial nature 
of the situation, the names and dates of these 
documents have been omitted. The author can 
furnish such information, if requested. 


%¢ For example, see Harold Orlansky, The Harlem 
Riot: A Study in Mass Frustration (New York: 
Social Analysis, 1943). Donald C. Marsh, of Wayne 
University, at one time engaged in a comparable 
study, has published a brochure on the subject. 


for which any other businessmen’s associa- 
tion is formed. While it is generally under- 
stood that the main objective of a typical 
business association is business promotion, 
it would not be exaggerating, in the writer’s 
opinion, to state the main objective of this 
organization to be business protection. 

It appears that the white merchants re- 
alized that any action on their part would 
probably be resented and branded as “‘pa- 
tronizing”’ by certain vocal groups within the 
Negro community. Therefore, they selected 
a few prominent Negroes to become part of 
the association. In an effort to show the 
community that such Negro businessmen 
were fully represented in the organization, 
the group placed a disproportionate number 
of them in leading positions. In mid-1945, 
although Negroes made up 20 per cent of the 
total membership, they constituted 42 per 
cent of the association’s officers and di- 
rectors. 

The membership of the All-Negro Associ- 
ation, when compared to the Negro member- 
ship of the biracial one, included a higher 
proportion of businessmen who owned enter- 
prises“ which generally compete with white- 
owned businesses. Such a distribution is to 
be expected in the light of the conflict 
between the Negro and the white merchants 
of the community. 

The members of the All-Negro Associ- 
ation view the other organization as an 
example of the organized effort of the white 
merchants to weaken the movement for a 
successful Negro business class by “appeas- 
ing” Negro merchants and by “pacifying” 
the Negro public into accepting whites as 
the natural group which should engage in 
business activities in Bronzeville. The editor 
of the weekly magazine quoted above also 
registered his reaction to the formation 


1t E.g., haberdashers, grocers, cleaners, etc. Not 
all the businesses dealt with were as easy to cate- 
gorize as these examples. Space does not allow for a 
discussion of such cases (cf. Harold L. Sheppard, 
“Conflicting Business Men’s Associations in Chi- 
cago’s Black Belt” [M.A. thesis, University of 
Chicago, 1945], chap. iv, “Statistical Analysis of 
the Associations’’). 
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of the Biracial Association, in the following 
editorial: 

These Israelites have formed all sorts of 
organizations here in this area in the past decade 
of years, with a few of our sons of Ham blended 
in for ornamentation..... With the majority 
of Bronzeville’s Jewish merchants living in .. . . 
“Master Race” communities and a goodly num- 
ber of them “restrictive covenant signers,” 
the writer is prone to believe that the newly 
formed Jewish-Negro organization is just an- 
other one of these “front cliques” [sic] with 
an ulterior motive. The President himself has 
already been labelled as a typical Negro hater 
as a result of his relentless fight to dominate or 
break up small Negro merchants in the dis- 


The fact of the matter is that we are not 
anxious for any typical Jewish merchant to 
dominate a hundred-per-cent Negro district 
where in the past, they have milked a million 
dollars a day from us and then labelled us 
“ignoramuses.” .... We have had enough of 
his dictates over our economic activities and we 
are tired of him taking all the good credit of the 


district such as war bond sales . . . . and credit- 
ing the Negro with racketeering... . and 
banditry. 


Chicago’s Negro society is undergoing a 
change, which is inevitably accompanied by 
a disruption of the traditional relationship 
that existed between Negroes and the 
dominant group. Out of this has emerged a 
conflict between two minority groups, each 
possessing an image of the other, derived in 
large part from participation in the broader, 
non-Jewish and non-Negro society and from 


the experiences indigenous to the particular 
situation in Bronzeville. 

The study reported in the present paper 
substantiates the view that intergroup 
tensions arise when part or all of the mem- 
bers of one group develop a new conception 
of themselves contrary to a conception that 
more or less sanctioned an older type of re- 
lationship between that group and another. 
The All-Negro Association represents an 
organized attempt to develop and sustain 
among Negroes a new image of themselves 
as aspiring entrepreneurs, “self-made” busi- 
nessmen, and not as laborers dependent 
upon the patronizing sentiments of the 
dominant group. In the round of daily 
activities of Bronzeville’s inhabitants there 
exists a large number of white merchants 
identified as Jews—members of a group 
which has traditionally served as a hated 
and feared “scapegoat” of many social 
movements. In this case the social move- 
ment is centered around the rise of a Negro 
business class. 

In the writer’s opinion any attempts to 
explain anti-Semitism among Negroes must 
go beyond partial—if not superficial—sug- 
gestions, such as “Fascist propaganda,” or 
too general, question-begging ones, such as 
“frustration-aggression.” Research of a far 
more fruitful nature will result from a con- 
centration on the movements and ideolo- 
gies accompanying changes in the class 
structure within Negro society. 
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A HYPOTHESIS ON ANTI-NEGRO PREJUDICE 


MARTIN R. KATZ 


ABSTRACT 


Measurement of race attitudes of a group of Seventh-Day Adventist high-school children in relation to 
their perceptions of the race attitudes of their parents, teachers, and classmates indicates that there is 
closest conformity to the perceived attitude of parents; that the individual’s perception of attitude norms is 
strongly influenced by his own attitude; that he tends to project conflicting components of his own 
attitude upon these different environmental forces; and that race attitudes of the least prejudiced individuals 
tend to conform quite closely to perceived norms, whereas the most prejudiced individuals tend to deviate 
markedly from the attitude norms as they conceive them. 


E. L. Horowitz," one of the most thorough 
and brilliant of researchers into the source 
and nature of race attitudes, has expressed 
what he considers an important element in 
the formulation of the individual’s attitude 
toward the Negro as follows: 


Race prejudice being a part of the culture 
pattern, rebellious individuals, the noncon- 
formists, tend to be more tolerant, while the 
conformists tend to be relatively intolerant. 
There is evidence that the tendency to accept, 
to conform, to be satisfied or dissatisfied, is a 
highly generalized function of the individual 
which colors almost all his attitudes regardless 
of the particular issue at stake. 


S. R. Slavson? derives from a study 
of group therapy much the same prin- 
ciple: “The desire to be accepted by the 
group... . social hunger ... . is one of the 
strongest drives in human beings. ... . So- 
cial hunger impels the individual to take on 
the values and mores of the group.” R. 
Zeligs’} observation—“Some children who 
have a tolerant feeling toward the Negro 
are afraid to express it in conduct because 
they fear public opinion”—jibes well with 
this principle. So Horowitz‘ suggests ‘‘start- 


‘Race’ Attitudes” in Otto Klineberg (ed.), 
Characteristics of the American Negro (New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1944), pp. 139-247. 


* An Introduction to Group Therapy (New York: 
Commonwealth Fund, 1943). 


3 “Racial Attitudes of Children as Expressed by 
Their Concepts of Races,” Sociology and Social Re- 
search, XXI (1937), 361-71. 


4 Op. cit., p. 157. 
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ing with the assumption that our national 
culture has an intolerant norm and the re- 
bellious people are tolerant, while the com- 
pliant are the intolerant conformists.” 
However, one may well wonder whether 
the individuals described by Horowitz 
as “nonconformists” do not often actually 
conform to social patterns which are just as 
prevalent for them as the nationally more 
general patterns are for others. In other 
words, not the actual norm of the society 
as a whole is the critical factor for the 
individual but rather the norm as specifi- 
cally perceived by the individual is decisive. 
Thus Horowitz’ “radical” who is “toler- 
ant” may be out of tune with the “intoler- 
ant” and “nonradical” norm of our national 
culture and yet be in complete conformity 
with the norm represented by his family, 
friends, and other intimate environmental 
influences. Therefore, his hypothetical toler- 
ance represents, in a sense, conformity 
rather than nonconformity. He is ‘“ab- 
normal” in terms of the entire society but 
“normal” in his own restricted milieu. 
However, the actual situation is seldom 
quite so simple. Individuals are often 
exposed to varying influences and patterns. 
Some of these, like the family, are as a rule 
stronger than others. There is, nonetheless, 
usually some degree of selectivity possible: 
at least the individual selects from equally 
available norms, patterns, influences, and 
standards. The basis of selection will be 
determined, say, by heredity and by pre- 
vious conditioning (which in itself includes 
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elements of selection)—in short, by the 
individual’s personality pattern. Thus many 
other factors besides conformity and non- 
conformity are involved. 

Several questions about race attitudes 
thus present themselves: 


1. What is the actual norm or norms with 
which the individual is confronted? 

2. What is the perceived norm or norms 
for that individual? 

3. If more than one norm is perceived, 
to which—if any—does the particular in- 
dividual tend to conform? 

4. What are the differences between 
relatively tolerant and intolerant indi- 
viduals in regard to the above conditions? 

The points at issue may be more sharply 
defined by the description of an experiment 
in which the writer measured (on Thur- 
stone-Peterson’ revision of Thurstone- 
Hinckley scale) the attitudes of 67 Seventh- 
Day Adventist high-school children toward 
the Negro. Presumably, the norm per- 
ceived by each individual will tend to be 
common to all, since, what with church, 
school, neighborhood, socioeconomic status, 
magazines, and books, the Seventh-Day 
Adventist group is in many ways a remark- 
ably homogeneous and self-contained cul- 
tural community. Thus it represents a 
norm within a norm: Seventh-Day Ad- 
ventism is abnormal to the country at 
large, yet, for the individual children 
studied, it is the norm. Since these children 
have had virtually no contact with Negroes, 
it is apparent that personal experiences do 
not constitute variables. There has been 
no class work or attention to the Negro in 
America in this group. Thus, in this sample, 
if anywhere, the affects of climate of 
opinion should be decisive on individual 
attitude toward the Negro. 

Therefore, not only the individual’s own 
attitude has been measured but also his 
perception of the norm of race attitudes. 
For each statement on the scale, the 
student has expressed not only his own 


5R. C. Peterson and L. L. Thurstone, Motion 
Pictures and the Social Attitudes of Children (New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1933). 


reaction but—in separate columns—what 
he perceives (or believes) to be the reaction 
of his teacher, his parents, and his class- 
mates. From these it is believed that a gen- 
eral Seventh-Day Adventist norm, distinct 
from the general community’s, will be de- 
rived. The relationships between individual 
attitudes, actual norms, and perceived 
norms (as well as indications of selection 
from among perceived norms) should reveal 
themselves, especially through analysis of 
the forms completed by extremely tolerant 
and extremely intolerant individuals. 

The test statements were as follows: 


1. I am not at all interested in how the Negro 
rates socially. 

2. You cannot condemn the entire black race 
because of the actions of some of its mem- 
bers. 

3. Under no circumstances should Negro chil- 
dren be allowed to attend the same schools 
as white children. 

4. The white race must be kept pure at all costs, 
even if the Negroes have to be killed off. 

5. Give the Negro time. Within the next fifty 
years he will astonish you. 

6. The Negro should have freedom but should 
never be treated as the equal of the white 
man. 

7. No person with the slightest trace of Negro 
blood should associate with white people or 
be classed as a white man. 

8. I believe that the Negro deserves the same 
social privileges as the white man. 


The pupil’s expression of his own re- 
actions to the eight statements, will be 
called the “A score.’”’ His perception of the 
teacher’s attitude to them will be desig- 
nated the “B score.” His perception of his 
parents’ attitude will be termed the “C 
score.” The “D score” represents the pupil’s 
perception of his classmates’ attitude. Thus 
the A score is the individual’s own attitude 
score; the B, C, and D scores represent his 
perceptions of three important norms of the 
influences of which he has been exposed. 

The group as a whole will be considered 
first. An examination of mean scores for 
66 returns (1 out of the 67 test forms had 
to be discarded because of illegibility) 
displays some interesting characteristics. 
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Higher score represents greater “‘toler- 
ance.” 


A score mean... 


7-33 Cscoremean... 7.63 
B score mean... 


7.80 D score mean.. 7.01 


It will readily be seen that parental 
influence, of the three perceived norms 
tested, tends to be greatest, being the 
closest to actual attitude score of the group. 
Parents’ attitudes are perceived by indi- 
viduals generally to be closest to their own 
but slightly more tolerant. Unfortunately, 
there was no opportunity to give the test 
to parents and so compare perceived 
parental norm with actual attitude ex- 
pressed by parents. 

For the B and D scores such a check was 
available. Although the mean attitude score 
imputed to four teachers by the pupils 
of four classes was 7.80, the four teachers 
themselves scored only 7.40. Furthermore, 
although B scores showed no great per- 
ceived difference among the teachers (the 
four mean perceived scores being 7.71, 
7.77, 7.82, and 7.89), the teachers’ ac- 
tual attitude scores—as expressed on the 
same scale—were 8.70, 8.61, 6.60, and 
5-67. Thus there is a difference in per- 
ceived range of 0.18, but an actual differ- 
ence of 3.03. These figures, plus the fact 
that there had been no classroom con- 
sideration of the Negro and no expression 
of views by the teachers, suggest to the 
writer that not the teachers themselves as 
individuals were being considered by the 
pupils in giving scores but rather an 
ethical standard was being expressed. 
To these pupils the teacher represents 
what is morally “right”; he is a symbol of 
the ethical principles that play a large part 
in the curriculum of this denominational 
school. That ethical considerations loomed 
large in the minds of many of the pupils 
is apparent from unsolicited comments on 
some of the papers as well as from item 
analysis—both of which reveal logical 
inconsistencies between personal feeling 
and belief in what is “right” (bearing out 
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results of Minard’s test of Race Attitudes 
of Iowa Children.)° 

From comparison of A and D scores, it 
is obvious that the pupils tended to under- 
estimate the tolerance of their classmates 
for the Negro. Whereas the actual mean 
score of the four classes was 7.33, the mean 
score of attitude imputed by pupils “to 
classmates” was 7.01. There might be some 
obvious explanation for this in the pos- 
sibility that the less tolerant pupils are 
more outspoken. On the other hand, 
since attitude toward the Negro is not 
often overt in this group, the writer tends 
to favor another interpretation, which is 
in keeping with the suggestion that the 
B score represents an ethical perception 
rather than a perception of actual teacher 
attitudes. May it not be that pupils, 
sensing a conflict between moral standards 
and personal feeling, even as they impute 
the ethical concept to teachers, project 
their personal feelings to their classmates? 
This notion was first suggested to the 
writer by one of the first papers he scored: 
the pupil’s A score gave him the relatively 
high score of 8.23; his B and C scores were 
exactly the same—that is, he imputed the 
same attitude to teacher and parents; 
but the C score was only 5.05. At the bottom 
of the sheet, this comparatively “toler- 
ant” (according to scale) individual had 
written: ‘The negroes will soon become so 
plentiful that there won’t be any room for 
the white man.” Also, although he did not 
indorse No. 7, which has the low scale value 
of 1.8, he carefully wrote into the space, 
“Shouldn’t marry.” Although the writer 
hesitates to present this individual’s test 
sheet as any real evidence, it is—in con- 
junction with several similar bits—highly 
suggestive of what seems to be a tendency 
to project to others feelings which are 
recognized as “‘wrong”’ because they are in 
conflict with strongly indoctrinated moral 
precepts. 


*R. D. Minard, Race Attitudes of Iowa Children 
(“University of Iowa Studies in Character,” Vol. 
IV, No. 2 [1931]). 
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In confirmation of the trends deduced 
from mean scores, a table of percentages 
(Table 1) will give rough, but vivid, 
demonstration of the significance of these 
scores in terms of conformity of individual 
attitude to various perceived attitude 
norms. Table 1 should be read as follows: 
50 per cent of the pupils imputed to their 
teacher a more tolerant attitude than their 
own; 28 per cent perceived teacher attitude 
toward the Negro as the same as their own; 
22 per cent perceived the teacher as less 
tolerant toward the Negro than they were 
themselves. Thirty-two per cent perceived 
parents’ tolerance as greater, 41 per cent 


TABLE 1 


ImpuTeD PreEju- 
DICE OF TEACH- 
ER as Com- 

PARED WITH 
PREJUDICE 
oF PupIL 


B* Cc D 


Higher........ 50% 32% 25% 
28 41 


Lower........ 22 27 5° 


* Each of the B, C, and D scores compared with A scores. 


equal to, and 27 per cent less than, their 
own. Twenty-five per cent imputed a higher 
degree of tolerance to their classmates, 25 
per cent the same as, and 50 per cent lower 
than, their own. 

This percentage table expresses, then, 
in general terms, quite independent of 
statistical orientation to comparative Thur- 
stone scale-steps, the fact that pupils 
tended to perceive in teachers a more tolerant 
attitude toward the Negro than their own, in 
parents about the same, and in classmates 
less. Hypotheses concerning conflict between 
ethical standard and personal feelings or 


concerning personification or projection of 


the protagonists of that conflict aside, it is 
clear that these individuals tend to conform 
most closely to the perceived norm of their 
parents. It may then be concluded that 
parental influence is the strongest of the 
three in shaping attitude toward the Negro. 


At any rate, the answers to the first three 
questions posed are quite clear. 

The fourth question is perhaps the most 
searching and the most pertinent to Horo- 
witz’ hypothesis. In Table 2 are listed the 
ten highest (“most tolerant”) A scores, 
along with corresponding B, C, and D 


TABLE 2 
Pupil No. A Score | B Score | C Score | D Score 
Ten Highest 

Q.21 9.21 9.21 
9.16 9.16 9.16 
9.09 9.29 8.81 8.23 
ARES 9.09 9.09 9.09 9.09 
8.97 7.44 8.97 8.60 
8.94 8.65 8.94 10.00 
8.93 8.51 8.93 6.89 
8.93 8.93 8.94 8.42 
8.81 8.62 8.06 6.46 

Mean g.o1 8.80 8.92 8.51 

Ten Lowest 

ere 3.85 7.51 5.20 3.89 
eee 3.88 6.61 4.91 5.65 
3.90 5-71 4.01 4.01 
4.36 4.36 4.36 4.12 
4-51 7.01 6.43 4.71 
4.98 7.30 5.00 
5.03 7.30 5.03 7.30 
5.32 5.56 5.56 5.32 
re 5.69 7.28 5.28 5.41 

Mean. 4.62 6.50 5.29 5.05 


scores, and after them the ten lowest 
(“least tolerant”’), similarly arranged. The 
number in the extreme left-hand column is 
merely to identify the individual for 
further reference. 

It is at once apparent, from examination 
of Tables 1 and 2, that Horowitz’ hypoth- 
esis is contradicted by the scores of this 
group: there is much greater conformity to 
perceived norms among the “tolerant” 
than among the “intolerant.” Table 1 
shows that in four instances (Nos. 48, 60, 13, 


= 
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and 61) these “tolerant” individuals per- 
ceive the norms of teacher, parents, and 
classmates as identical with their own. In 
four additional cases (Nos. 46, 34, 22, and 
28), parents’ attitude was perceived by 
respondents to agree (No. 28’s 0.01 differ- 
ence does not seem significant) with their 
own. Number 20’s attitude score falls 
between his perception of teacher’s attitude 
and parents’ attitude and cannot be con- 
sidered strikingly nonconformist. Only one 
case, No. 11 (who has the lowest score of the 
ten), tends to bear out Horowitz’ hypoth- 
esis, in so far as his own attitude score 
exceeds the norms he has perceived for 
teacher, parents, and classmates. 

In strong contrast with the ten “‘most 
tolerant” scores, it is among the ten 
“least tolerant” that the most notable 
degree of nonconformity appears. Every 
case except No. 63 perceives teacher atti- 
tude as decidedly more tolerant than the 
individual’s own attitude as determined by 
responses on the test (and even No. 63 im- 
putes the same score to the teacher as to 
himself). All but Nos. 63, 55, and 25 perceive 
parental attitude as more tolerant than their 
own—and, of these, Nos. 63 and 55 impute 
equal scores to parents as to themselves. All 
but Nos. 63, 10, and 25 perceive classmates’ 
responses as more tolerant than their own 
(No. 10 puts classmates and self on the same 
level of tolerance, sees teacher and parents 


as equally more tolerant—these scores would 
seem to speak eloquently of pupil attitudes 
and reactions to various environmental 
influences in general; there is, however, 
danger in trying to measure more by the 
experiment than the scale itself purports to 
measure). 

From these data, the writer is inclined to 
advance two tentative conclusions: 

1. It is clear that individual perception of 
attitude norms is not derived directly from 
those attitude norms themselves but is 
compounded from interaction between those 
attitude norms as they exist and the actual 
attitude of the individual who perceives 
them. 

2. It is suggested that—for the group 
tested—inasmuch as comparative intoler- 
ance seems indisputably associated with 
nonconformity, there is a strong probability 
that the intolerant individual is one who is 
maladjusted to his surroundings. Whether 
this discord with environmental influences 
is the cause of his prejudice (and thus to be 
explained, at least in part, by the familiar 
frustration-aggression hypothesis) or the 
prejudice is itself merely one element of a 
complex personality pattern including non- 
conformity and even perhaps rebelliousness 
or the prejudice is a cause of nonconformity 
is a question which lies beyond the scope 
of this one experiment. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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FAMILY ORGANIZATION IN PRESENT-DAY JAPAN 


KAZUYA MATSUMIYA 


ABSTRACT 


With the growth of industry and cities the large family household in Japan is disappearing. The trend 
is most marked in the cities, where married sons sometimes establish homes of their own. Nevertheless, 
urban households are larger than in European cities because of the presence of consanguinates of several 


generations and of boarders. 


Until Japan received the Western in- 
fluence, family units were much larger 
than those of today. In addition to num- 
ber of members, the family is character- 
ized by the hierarchy of positions, cohabita- 
tion of different generations, and relation- 
ship of relatives, both close and distant. By 
analyzing these features, one may discover 
the extent to which the patriarchal family 
organization exists in present society in 
Japan. 


One of the effects of the industrialization 
of Japan is to create problems of nonfamily 
population. Economic depression induces 
young men in rural districts as well as mem- 
bers of proletarian families to leave their 
homes and live independently in other 
places. Although the tendency for rural 
dwellers to leave their villages for cities is 
worldwide, it is particularly fateful for 
Japan, which has been chiefly dependent 
upon agriculture. For the proletarian fami- 
lies in the cities the economic pressure is so 
strong that they always try to keep to a 
minimum the number dependent upon the 
family income. Furthermore, when the head 
of the family is in economic difficulty, he 
seeks to obtain some income from the work 
of his children. In worse cases, the father 
gets cash by sending out his children, es- 
pecially young girls, to factories, licensed 
quarters, domestic work, etc. Table 1, which 
was obtained from 8,803 ‘‘card-class’’ house- 
holds? in Osaka City, shows clearly this 


*“Card-class” household means the families 
registered by the city offices as poor families which 
need the public relief of the government. 


situation. Table 1 indicates the following 
facts: (1) The percentage of the outgoers to 
the total number of population is 6 per cent. 
(2) The highest number of outgoers is found 
between fifteen to twenty years of age, or 
41.7 per cent of the total number of out- 


TABLE 1 


OUTGOERS IN THE “CARD-CLASS” HOUSE- 
HOLDS IN OSAKA BY AGE GROUP, 1941* 


OUTGOERS 
TOTAL 

AGE Percent- 
or Popu- | Percent- 
LATION bee Aen age by 

Group Age 

Under 15...... 15,457 518 3-3 | 25.1 
Under 20...... 4,093 846 | 20.7] 41.0 
Under 30...... 1,717 465 | 27.1] 22.5 
Under 40...... 4,632 116 2.5 5.6 
Under 50......} 4,366 63 1.4 
so and over....| 5,562 57 1.0 2.7 
35,827 | 2,065 | 56.0] 100.0 


* Principal occupations held by the outgoers: commerce, 
33-8 per cent; industry, 28.9 per cent; housework, 20.9 per cent. 


goers. (3) The total outgoers between fifteen 
to thirty years of ages is 1,311, or 43.5 per 
cent of the total number of outgoers. 

In observing Table 2, we find: (1) About 
5,750,000 persons? lived outside of their own 


2 The data which were the basis for this table were 
secured by selecting one household from every 
one thousand, mechanically. Thus one thousand 
times the actual number shows approximate total 
number of nonfamily members in the whole nation. 
In the census of 1925 the total population of Japan 
proper was reported as 59,736,822. 
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family as boarders.’ This number was about 
11 per cent of the total population at that 
time. (2) There were more nonfamily mem- 
bers among men than women, showing 12 
per cent of the national population for the 
former and 8.7 per cent for the latter. 
(3) For men the majority of nonfamily 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE OF NONFAMILY MEMBERS IN 
JAPAN BY AGE GROUPS, 1925 
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Gravitation of population to big cities 
increases the number of nonfamily mem- 
bers. Table 3 shows the situation in Tokyo 
where one supposes many homeless men 
live. 

The table shows: (1) There were about 
six hundred and thirty thousand non- 


TABLE 3* 


PERCENTAGE OF NONFAMILY MEMBERS 
IN TOKYO CITY, 1925 


PERCENTAGE PERCENTAGE 
AGE AcE 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
2.9 2.1 2.5 4-5 0.0 2.3 
2.5 2.6 2.6 3.8 1.0 2.4 
| 8.7 12.4 10.6 35.4 14.9 25.2 
33-9 30.0 32.0 71.7 53.0 62.4 
26.3 17.3 26.8 69.2 43-8 56.5 
21.5 9.6 15.6 47.6 31.4 
9.6 5-4 7-5 20.4 10.1 15.3 
8.4 3-7 6.6 12.1 11.8 
6.0 2.9 4-5 9.5 3.7 6.6 
6.1 4.1 5-1 8.5 6.7 7.6 
5:1 4-9 5-1 9.8 15.8 12.8 
5-5 4-3 4-9 14.8 16.0 10.4 
60-64......... 5-1 5-3 5-2 60-64......... 5-9 15.3 10.6 
65-69......... 6.3 5.8 6.1 4.8 26.3 15.6 
4-5 6.9 5-7 0.0 0.0 0.0 
3.0 6.8 4-9 0.0 6.3 
80 and over... 5.6 3:4 Over 80....... 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Average... . 11.9 8.7 10.3 Average.... 34.9 | 19.0 27.0 
| 
Actual numbers: Actual numbers: 
Family Nonfamily Family Membe Nonfamily Total 
Members Members Total Members 
Male 8,110 ( 65.1%)| 8,380(81.0%)| 16,490( 73%) 
Male. ..| 24,625 (88.1%)| 3,327 (11.9%)| 27,952 Female. .| 4,340( 34.9%)| 1,960(19.0%)| 6,300( 27%) 
Female . 255477 (91.3 0) 2,419 ( 8.7%) 27 , 896 Total 12,450(100.0%)| 10,340(100%)| 22,790(100%) 
Total.| 50,102 (89.7%)| 5,746 (10.3%)| 55,848 


members is found between fifteen and 
twenty-nine years of age, while for women 
the majority is between ten and twenty- 
four years of age. (4) There are more female 
nonfamily members than male in the differ- 
ent age groups. 

3 This number was obtained by counting those 
recorded in the census blanks as boarders, employ- 
ees, servants, patients, and others. They are ab- 


sentees from their own family for a certain period 
of time. 


*The method is sampling one from every one hundred 
households, mechanically selected. 


family people in Tokyo City (about 27 per 
cent of the total population) in 1925.4 This 
percentage is quite high if one compares 
it with that of entire Japan, as shown in 
Table 2. (2) There is a big difference in 
number between men and women. (3) The 
majority of population of nonfamily mem- 
bers is found in the age groups between ten 


‘Total population of Tokyo City was reported 
in the census of 1925 as 1,195,303. 
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to twenty-nine. In the age groups between 
fifteen—nineteen and twenty-twenty-four, 
there are more nonfamily members than 
those who live with their own family, and 
even in the younger age groups, between ten 
and fourteen, one-third live outside of their 
own home. (4) There is a tendency toward a 
slight increase of nonfamily members in age 
groups above fifty. This tendency is par- 
ticularly evident in the case of women. To 
recapitulate: (1) There are more nonfamily 
members among the younger group, which 
means that they are not living under the au- 
thority of the family head and are not di- 
rectly receiving family influence and con- 
sequently are not likely to be so loyal to 
family tradition as in previous times. 
(2) There are more men than women who 
do not live in their own families. This means 
that the women are more restricted by their 
parents than the men and, as a result, they 
are more dependent upon family life. This 
also shows the fact that the women in Japan 
have fewer economic, vocational, and 
educational opportunities than the men. 
(3) There are more nonfamily members in 
the larger cities. This fact indicates that in 
the future the number of nonfamily mem- 
bers will be increased, and this circumstance 
will be one of the most influential causes of 
the disintegration of patriarchal family or- 
ganization in Japan. 


The size of the family under the patri- 
archa] system is due to the fact that the 
patriarchal family strongly desires to con- 
tinue the family line permanently. In order 
to accomplish this purpose and to avoid the 
discontinuation of the family line, not only 
the husband, the wife, and the eldest son, 
who are the important elements for the 
transmission of the family, but also the 
other children and even some of the rela- 
tives live together in one place. We have 
observed clearly this phenomenon in the «i 
families of ancient times, in the ko families 
in the early middle ages and in the auto- 
cratic patriarchal families in the feudal peri- 
od. The Meiji Restoration freed the individ- 
ual members of the family from the auto- 
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cratic rights of the head and taught the 
value of individual personality. What is the 
situation at present after the great social 
and political revolution? How does Western 
thought and system influence it? 

Table 4 was obtained from the national 
census of 1925. One notes from Table 4 that 
there is a smaller number of large families in 
Tokyo City and that this tendency is more 
intense in the case of the city proletariat 
who are under strong economic pressure. 


TABLE 4 
SIZE OF FAMILIES IN JAPAN, 1925 
PERCENTAGE 
No. or Persons 
on Fanny In Whole In Tokyo In — 
Nation City 
Families 
5-7 6.2 9.6 
25: 12.1 15.8 16.1 
15.8 18.8 21.2 
15.2 16.8 19.1 
ee 14.1 13.7 14.2 
6.. 12.7 10.0 9.8 
9.3 6.8 5.6 
8.. 6.4 4.3 2.7 
3.9 2.6 1.3 
10 and over... 4.8 5.0 0.4 
100.0 100.0 100.0 


Japanese families are larger than families in 
Western countries; there are relatively more 
large families even in Tokyo City than in 
England proper and in Germany, as Table 5 
shows. If one assumes the size of families as 
of importance for the maintenance of patri- 
archal family life, then Japan is still enjoy- 
ing it faithfully as compared with other 
Western countries. The recent census statis- 
tics show that the total population in 1935 
was 69,251,265 and the total number of 
households, 13,499,483. The calculated aver- 
age of population in each household, there- 
fore, is about 5.1. 


In order to explain the conditions of the 
family in the feudal period in detail and in 
recent years, Tables 6 and 7 are presented. In 
observing Table 7, one finds: (1) The num- 
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ber of sons’ wives who live with their parents 
is higher in the country section than in the 
city section. Especially in the Tohoku dis- 
trict this tendency is evident—there are 
two hundred and ninety sons’ wives per 
one thousand households in Tohoku dis- 
trict, while in the case of the six large cities 
there are only thirty-two, making the great 
difference of two hundred and sixty-eight. 
From this we may assume that the tradi- 
tional patriarchal family system is more 
faithfully maintained in the country than in 
the city, especially in the Tohoku district, 
where the modern influences are as yet 


TABLE 5 
COMPARISON ¢ OF SIZE OF FAMILY 
PERCENTAGE 
No. or Prr- 
SONS IN 
See Is Jopen In Ger- In Eng- | In Tokyo 
feons) many land City 
(1911) (1921) (1925) 
6.8 6.0 6.2 
12.1 14.2 17.7 15.8 
15.8 23.0 20.8 18.8 
15.2 16.2 18.6 16.8 
14.1 13.5 13.9 13.7 
12.7 10.0 9.4 10.0 
9.3 6.8 6.0 6.8 
6.4 4.3 3.6 4.3 
3.9 2.5 2.6 
10 and over. 4.3 2.7 1.9 5.0 
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in the country—more so than in the city. 
The same tendency is found as to husband’s 
brothers and sisters and their children. 
(4) In general, country families are more 
complex in their composition than those in 
the cities. 

When one compares the family composi- 
tion in different stages in Japanese history, 


TABLE 6 


FAMILY COMPOSITION OF SHIRA- 
KAWA VILLAGE, 1876* 


(Ratio per 
Position in the Family Number 1,000 Family 
Heads) 

Family head (husband). . 307 1,000.0 
Grandchildren......... 186 605.9 
29 04.5 
92 299-7 
Grandfather........... I 3-3 
Grandmother.......... 6 19.5 
Great-grandmother..... I 3:3 
217 706.8 
231 752.4 
Brother’s wife.......... 4 13.0 
25 81.4 
Great-uncle and -aunt... 12 39.1 
Uncle and aunt........ 125 407.1 
Second cousin.......... 6 19.5 


weak. The same tendency can be observed 
in the case of the number of children and of 
grandchildren who live with their parents. 
(2) In every case there are three times as 
many mothers as fathers who live with their 
sons, especially in the Tohoku district. This 
indicates that women, when aged, and es- 
pecially if widowed, must depend upon their 
sons. At the same time, we must not over- 
look the fact that, generally speaking, the 
sons are always willing to care for their 
mothers because of their strong feeling of 
filial piety and, too, the mother exerts her 
influence over family affairs as though she 
represented her late husband. (3) As a gen- 
eral tendency, there are a great number of 
distant relatives, such as uncles and aunts 
together with their children, in the families 


* This table well represents the situation of family composi- 
tion in the feudal cadel for the following reasons: (1) it is based 
upon the survey in on only five ove years the abolition of the 
feudal system, and (2) the Shirakawa vil is situated in the 
distant mountains of Gifu prefecture and is still recognized as 
one of the i me villages where many feudal elements remain. 

The total population in this village was 2,963 and the aver- 
age number in household was about 8.8. 

t Attention should be _ to the fact that in the ancient 
family, item (t) cannot be found. 


an interesting picture may be obtained. Ob- 
serving Table 8, we immediately note that 
the family shrank with the passing of time. 
We can imagine ordinary families in the an- 
cient period as including a husband, a wife, 
four or five children, one or two grandchil- 
dren, one brother, one sister, four nephews 
or nieces, and several others, the total num- 
ber being about twenty; in the feudal period, 
a husband, a wife, three children, one grand- 
child, one brother or sister, and several 
others, making about ten in a family; and in 
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recent years, a husband, a wife, two chil- 
dren and several others, with about five in 
all. The new trend is more clearly observed 
in the cities than in the country, especially in 
the newly established districts of the cities. 

The recent development of industry 
brought about great changes in productive 
procedure and transferred family members 
from home industry to that of the factory. 
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The Western family, in contrast, is 
centered around the relationship between 
husband and wife. When a child becomes 
married, the newly wedded couple generally 
lead a family life independent of that of the 
parents. If they live with their parents, it is 
not unusual for them to pay for their board 
and room. In Japan, however, it is quite dif- 
ferent. Children are always obliged to obey 


TABLE 7 


FAMILY COMPOSITION IN JAPAN, 1919 
(Ratio per Thousand Family Heads) 


Position in Family Cities* Country 
Husband (head).......... 1,000.0 1,000.0 1,000.0 1,000.0 1,000.0 
794.5 787.0 802.0 828.0 816.0 
1,768.5 1,547.0 1,990.0 2,229.0 1,380.0 
1,768.5 1,547.0 1,990.0 2,229.0 1,380.0 
g1.5 42.0 141.0 290.0 32.0 
Grandchildren........... 180.0 83.0 277.0 557.0 70.0 
Wife of grandchildren... .. 1.3 0.0 3.0 13.0 0.0 
Great-grandchildren. ..... 2.5 1.0 4.0 II.o 1.0 
55.0 48.0 62.0 107.0 54.0 
48.0 43.0 55.0 64.0 49.0 
Brother’s wife............ 6.0 5.0 7.0 18.0 5.0 
Nephew and niece........ 28.0 29.0 27.0 68.0 23.0 
Grandfather or grandmoth- 

12.5 17.0 8.0 31.0 7.0 
Uncle and aunt.......... 5.6 4.0 7.0 20.0 5.0 
Wife of nephew.......... 0.5 0.0 1.0 1.0 0.0 
Nephew’s children........ 0.5 0.0 1.0 1.0 0.0 
Great-uncle and -aunt.... 0.0 0.0 0.0 1.0 0.0 


* This item includes all cities with population of more than 50,000. This district is called Tohoku (North- 


eastern) district 


t Includes Awomori, Iwate, Miyagi, Fukushima, Yamagata, and Akita prefectures. 
¢ Tokyo, Osaka-ku, Kyoto, Nagoya, Kobe, and Yokohama. 


This is also true in trade, commerce, educa- 
tion, and amusements, and even in the fields 
of art and religion. This is, on the one hand, 
a hopeful sign for the creation of new Japan 
by the free expression of individuals, but, 
on the other hand, it is a serious problem be- 
cause the disintegration of the patriarchal 
family system, which has been and is the 
basis of the national life of Japan, will effect 
a grave change in the national life. 


One of the reasons why the patriarchal 
family is called a larger family system lies in 
the fact that it always includes many family 
members of different relationships. 


their parents and are responsible for their 
support. According to the ancient law, until 
the death of their parents, the children were 
not allowed to live independently from their 
parents or to hold separate property. Even 
today it is the custom for the children to ob- 
tain the consent of their parents to their 
marriage and to live with them after the 
marriage. Nor are they entitled to have 
separate accounts or hold property apart 
from their parents. 

Table 9 is based upon 11,128 households 
sampled from the national census in 1925. 
There were more families which included 
different generations in the country than in 
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the city. In the Tohoku district, little less 
than so per cent of the total number of 
households had more than three generations 
living together, and about 57 per cent of the 
total number of househoids in Iwate prefec- 


TABLE 8 


HISTORICAL COMPARISON OF 
FAMILY COMPOSITION* 


(Ratio per Thousand Family Heads) 


Ancient Feudal Recent 

Position in Family Period Period Period 

(702) (1876) (1925) 
Husband (head)....| 1,000.0 | 1,000.0 | 1,000.0 
Child.............] 4,321.1 | 3,325.6 | 1,768.5 
Grandchild........| 1,367.0 605.9 180.0 
0.0 04.5 50.0 
ee 385.6 299.7 172.0 
Nephew and niece. .| 4,091.7 169.1 28.0 
Grandparent... ... 0.0 22.8 12.5 
Uncle and aunt.... 27.5 407.1 5.6 
Concubineft....... 128.4 0.0 0.0 


* Only principal members of the family selected. 

fe ancient times the head of the family kept his position 
until his death. 

t Concubines no longer existed legally after the Meiji Resto- 


ration. 
TABLE 9 


NUMBER OF HOUSEHOLDS CLASSIFIED BY NUM- 
BER OF GENERATIONS DWELLING TOGETHER 


(Ratio per Thousand) 


No. or GENERATION 
District 
First | Second| Third | Fourth | Fifth 
Whole nation...| 177.8) 532.1) 265.1) 25.2] 0.2 
City section... .} 254.6] 292.3] 146.4] 16.0] 0.0 
Country section.} 159.3) 517.9} 293.0} 29.4) 0.2 
North section*..| 81.3) 448.3) 389.1) 79.9] 1.5 
Iwate prefec- 
37-0] 392.7] 451.8) 111.1] 7.4 
Tokyo City... .| 252.8] 625.4) 111.9] 6.6] 0.0 


* Six prefectures in Northeastern Japan. 
t A prefecture in Northeastern Japan. 


ture have more than three generations under 
one roof. On the contrary, in Tokyo City the 
majority of families includes only a hus- 
band, a wife, and children or families of two 
generations. If one studies the number of 
households with more than four generations, 
he will note that the difference between 
Tokyo City and Iwate prefecture, the two 
extremes, is as great as 111.9 per one thou- 
sand households. In short, the reorganiza- 
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tion of large families into smaller ones is 
more extensive in the cities than in the 
country. 

Questionnaires were sent out to twelve 
thousand households all over Japan, and 
7,611 replies were received. The question 
and the replies are shown in Table 10. Most 
of the fathers, we can conclude, are desirous 
that their sons live with them after their 
marriage. This feeling is more intense in the 
country. It is also interesting to observe 
these results by making occupational classi- 
fication. Most of the conservative occupa- 
tional groups may be exemplified by the 


TABLE 10 


OPINIONS OF FATHERS ON THEIR 
MARRIED SONS’ DWELLING* 


Question: “After our son’s mar- Yes No 
riage .... 
1. We will make him live with us} 15.6%]........ 
2. We will try to have him live 
3. We will try to have him live 
apart from us.............. 
4. Living together or apart is up 
5. Unanswered...........:... 6.3 6.3 


***Fathers’’ means, in most of the cases, the head of the 
family who was over fifty years of age. 
farmers, who replied: “After the marriage of 
our sons, we will make them live with us.” 
This may be due to the fact that the farm- 
ers’ lives are bound to the land. The most 
liberal occupational group is that of the 
lawyers: only 1.7 per cent of them agreed 
with the most conservative statement, and 
40.7 per cent of them gave the most liberal 
answer. 

With the statement: “It is desirable for 
newlyweds to live with their parents,”’ 4,870, 
or 65.0 per cent, out of 7,499 family heads 
agreed and even among the younger gener- 
ations (college students, both men and 
women), one-third of them’ expressed a 
favorable opinion. 


CENTRAL LIAISON OFFICE 
Tokyo 


* Total number of replies to the questionnaire, 
taken by the author, was 1,025: 395 men students, 
630 women students. 
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THE NATURE AND USE OF BIOGRAMS 


THEODORE ABEL 


ABSTRACT 


Biograms are life-stories by persons who are members of a selected social group, written in compliance 
with specific directions as to content and form and for the purpose of obtaining mass data. Biograms are 
distinguished from autobiographies and life-histories. They are of value in the study of social change and 
aid in the discovery of patterns underlying social behavior. 


Personal records are being used increas- 
ingly by students of human behavior. The 
term “personal record” applies to any 
verbal or written information obtained from 
individuals about themselves. Personal rec- 
ords include reports of interviews, findings 
based on questionnaires, diaries, memoirs, 
case histories, and sundry life-story docu- 
ments. 

There are practical, as well as theoretical, 
reasons for using personal records. The 
practical reasons are obvious. Whenever a 
person subjected to examination can be 
made to communicate—willingly or through 
artifice—with the interrogator, it is only 
common sense to make use of this source of 
information. 

The theoretical reasons for using personal 
records have been concisely stated by vari- 
ous writers. Thomas and Znaniecki argue as 
follows: 


Since concrete social life is concrete only if 
taken together with individual life which under- 
lies social happenings, and since the personal 
element is a constituent factor of every social 
occurrence, therefore, sociology cannot remain 
on the surface of social becoming, where cer- 
tain schools wish it to float, but must reach to 
the actual human experiences and attitudes 
which constitute the full life, and active social 
reality beneath the formal organization of insti- 
tutions or behind the statistically tabulated 
mass phenomena. The last taken in themselves 
are nothing but symptoms of unknown causal 
processes and can serve only as provisional 
ground for sociological hypotheses.' 


Here is the conclusion of the sociologist, 
who studies groups and wants to general- 
™W. I. Thomas and Florian Znaniecki, The 


Polish Peasant in Europe and America (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1927), II, 1834. 


ize about them but who is well aware 
that what he discusses takes place in and 
through persons. The personal record is 
regarded as serving a twofold purpose—as 
source material and as a testing ground for 
generalizations. Regarding the first of these 
aims, Thomas and Znaniecki lay down the 
basic theorem that “in analyzing the expe- 
riences and attitudes of an individual we 
always reach data and elementary facts 
which are not exclusively limited to this in- 
dividual’s personality but can be treated as 
mere instances of more or less general classes 
of data or facts and can thus be used for the 
determination of laws of becoming.” Con- 
cerning the second aim, they comment to 
the effect of any causal explanation of social 
happenings must be discernible through its 
individual concreteness in the lives of per- 
sons. For example, if a new attitude is ex- 
plained as the action of a new value upon a 
pre-existing attitude, then this process 
should be manifested concretely in the per- 
sonal lives of group members. 

Theoretical reasons for using personal 
records are also found in Cooley’s work. The 
thesis of dual knowledge, which he presented 
in “The Roots of Social Knowledge,”? he 
applied explicitly to the need for personal 
records in a chapter of his Sociological 
Theory and Social Research. Therein he 
states specifically that the life-study method 
is essential in sociology. “Statistics alone 
remain abstract and schematic, never 
grasping life in its organic reality,” for 
“social behavior is a phenomenon of pat- 


* American Journal of Sociology, XXXII (July, 
1926), 59-79. 


3 (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1930), pp. 331- 
39- 
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terns rather than quantities—patterns of 
facial expression, gestures, voice, words and 
the like.” Accordingly, Cooley holds that 
the sociologist cannot expect satisfactory 
insight into a social situation without study- 
ing the lives of the “chief agents involved in 
it.” The sociologist must forever strive to 
get at the human meanings of institutions 
and processes in the lives of persons. The 
main import of the life-story to Cooley lies 
in the fact that it furnishes “revealing in- 
stances about which the reader may build a 
lifelike and just conception of what is going 
on.” 
I. THE LIFE-STORY AS A “MODEL” 


Within the framework of the essential 
unity of science it is possible to assume the 
existence of different models of performance. 
It has been suggested that the model inter- 
preting physical phenomena is the machine. 
Since we construct machines, we know how 
they operate. If we assume that nature is a 
machine, the basic question for the physical 
sciences is: “How does this or that contriv- 
ance work?” We then search for the regu- 
larities in the operations of nature, of which 
we are already aware, since such is the con- 
struction of a machine. Then we also expect 
significant information through accurate 
measurements. Visualizing nature as a 
machine has been useful, but it does not 
follow that this conception is the only good 
model. What is important is not the use of a 
specific model but the use of some model 
which is helpful. The model is something 
thoroughly familiar to us and, accordingly, 
enables us to reconstruct phenomena. As 
long as we are able to ascertain regularities 
and connections that exist between phenom- 
ena by means of it, it matters little what 
kind of model we use. For example, if we 
follow a suggestion made by Cooley, that 
the essential element of social knowledge is 
its dramatic quality, we might experiment 
with the drama or “story” as a model for 
analyzing human behavior. In that case the 
object of the student of social life would not 
be that of testing machines but of construct- 
ing the plot of a story. To study a social 
situation he would segregate the facts that 
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are background factors, give coherence to a 
series of incidents, show the pattern of un- 
folding events, and characterize the actors. 
He would then also relate incidents to the 
feelings, ideas, and intentions of those af- 
fected by them and gauge the influences of 
“coincident” and circumstantial pressure. 

If it leads to significant discoveries, then 
the story model is the equivalent of the 
machine model as a valid scientific tool. 
The only condition is that, irrespective of 
the pattern of analysis by which they are 
reached, the findings can be validated by 
objective tests. In other words, they must 
conform to the requirements laid down by 
the principles of scientific method. 


II, THREE TYPES OF LIFE-STORY MATERIAL 
I. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


In all ages prominent persons have 
written the stories of their lives, often to be 
imitated by less prominent ones. Some are 
memoirs, rich in information about other 
people and historical events. Others, again, 
have the character of intimate confessions 
and deeply probing self-analysis. Many life- 
stories have value as historical documents; 
others are shelved and forgotten. 

People from all walks of life—poor folk, 
businessmen, artists, professional people, 
statesmen, adventurers, religious leaders, 
and rogues—have written stories of their 
lives. The stories are unique and exemplify 
the infinite variety ‘of human experiences 
and life-situations. However, in writing 
these stories for the public, all the writers 
have the common intent of making them 
literary achievements. They are written for 
“marketable” purposes and with an eye on 
posterity—in the hope that a well-told story 
will keep alive the memory of the writer and 
the role that he played in his time. 


2. THE BIOGRAM 


In recent years a new type of personally 
written life-story has made its appearance. 
In many ways it is an antithesis of the afore- 
mentioned type of life-stories: it is not self- 
initiated, not intended to be a literary 
achievement, nor is it a historical document. 
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It does not serve to perpetuate the memory 
of its author. This second type of life-story 
is solicited by research workers only for its 
relevancy to the particular investigation 
being carried on. 

The term “autobiography” should be re- 
served exclusively for life-stories written on 
the initiative of the author and intended as 
literary or historical contributions. For the 
new type of life-story, written on request 
and intended as research data, I propose 
the term “biogram.” The definition of this 
concept is reached by itemizing essential and 
distinct characteristics of instances belong- 
ing to one class. The meaning of the concept 
should not be derived from an etymological 
analysis of its name. 


For a more complete analysis of the 
nature of biograms, the contents of a typical 
appeal for them will best serve as a starting- 
point. The appeal takes the form of the an- 
nouncement of a prize contest and is cited 
from a four-volume study by Joseph 
Chalasinski, entitled The Young Peasant 
Generation in Poland. 


Prize contest: for the description of a per- 
son’s life, his work, thoughts and desires. 

In the village life of today the peasant youth 
—particularly the organized youth—plays an 
important role. No wonder, therefore, that the 
eyes of our society are directed to peasant 
youth, Everyone asks the question: Whither is 
the Polish village going? 

This means: What currents agitate village 
youths? What are their thoughts, desires and 
purposes? How do they view the contemporary 
scene in the country as a whole, and the village 
in particular? How do they interpret this scene 
in itself, and in what way does village youth 
want to change. improve or reconstruct it? We 
have in mind the contemporary scene in all its 
aspects; that is, economic, educational, cul- 
tural, political, etc. The question can be 
answered only by youth itself, or, more specifi- 
cally, by those among them who have often 
thought about such matters. 

Information of this nature is vitally neces- 
sary for those who are cooperating with peasant 
youth in educational and cultural organizations, 
and those who are writing books to serve the 
villages, or editing magazines for them. Moti- 


vated by this need, the editors of Praysposo- 
bienia Rolnicsego [“Agricultural Preparedness”’}, 
in collaboration with the Institute for Vil- 
lage Culture, are organizing a prize contest 
for detailed reports under the title, “A De- 
scription of My Life, My Work, Thoughts and 
Desires.” This should be the title of the report 
requested of young peasant sons and daughters, 
but how should it be written? 

It should be composed of two parts. In the 
first section a person should relate the story of 
his life up to the present moment, beginning 
with the date and place of birth, and describ- 
ing the conditions of early childhood. Here one 
should write about one’s parents, their economic 
situation, their relation to the children; about 
one’s relatives and family life; about living 
conditions, food and clothing. Next about one’s 
pre-school work and occupation in or out of the 
home; about games, entertainments and hob- 
bies. Then should come a detailed description 
of school years. 

Then write about your life after you left 
school and before you joined a youth organiza- 
tion. Again describe the daily routine of your 
life, the educational influences of the home, 
neighbors, acquaintances and friends. To illus- 
trate: What were the attitudes of the older 
generation? Did they feel the lack of supervision 
on their part and experience their own help- 
lessness in the face of life happenings? Finally, 
what influenced the writer to join a youth 
organization, and why did he select the one he 
joined? Following this, one should describe 
one’s activities in the organization and the con- 
ditions under which they were performed; one’s 
relation to the leader; the effect of membership 
on one’s life at home and in the village, as well 
as on one’s interests and desires. Show all the 
positive and negative sides of your organization; 
write how you think shortcomings could be im- 
proved. 

In the second part of your write-up, present 
truthfully and frankly what you think of your 
own situation and your relation to community ; 
what you think about the village and its affairs, 
about the nation and the state. While you are 
writing about these matters relate how you 
came to your views; whether they are your own 
or whether you share them with others. 

This, approximately, is the outline of what 
we expect you to do. Simplicity and frankness 
will count most. Write as you please, in your 
own tongue and your own style. Mistakes in 
spelling will not count against you. Your 
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write-up will be evaluated on the basis of rich- 
ness of its content and its truthfulness.‘ 

As a result of this appeal 1,544 biograms 
were submitted. 

What characteristics of the biogram are 
reflected in this appeal? Of first importance 
is the fact that biograms are life-stories re- 
quested of members of a specially selected 
group. The group is selected with the central 
problem which the investigator wishes to 
study in mind. In this instance the problem 
is the process of the reconstruction of the 
peasant class in Poland, in which the 
younger generation of peasants plays a 
dominant role. The request includes general 
directions for the content of the life-story. 
A fundamental desideratum is for the indi- 
vidual to give as complete a picture of his 
life as possible. But, since every writer of a 
life-story consciously or unconsciously se- 
lects from his experiences, general instruc- 
tions focus his attention upon items which 
should be not only included but also elabo- 
rately detailed. In this way the investigator 
can be assured of obtaining a maximum of 
information relevant to his problem, yet 
leave the writer full freedom of expression. 

Another important characteristic of the 
biogram is that it furnishes mass data. This 
is particularly important for studies like 
those made by Chalasinski, whose object is 
to ascertain prevalent group trends, group 
characteristics, common attitudes and ten- 
dencies. Chalasinski’s request is not ad- 
dressed to specific persons but to all mem- 
bers of a group. It will also be noted that 
literary qualifications are irrelevant in 
judging the adequacy of a biogram. Thus 
many persons are induced to write who 
would never do so on their own initiative. 
Finally, Chalasinski’s appeal reveals the 
motives which it is characteristic of the bio- 
gram method to solicit. From the start an 
appeal is made to the reader to contribute 
to a project both scientific and social in 
nature. Prizes are offered as compensation 
for effort, but it is made clear that the value 
of the information alone counts. 


4J. Chalasinski, Mlode pokolenie chlopow (War- 
Saw, 1938), I, xxiv (author’s translation). 


We can summarize these comments on 
the nature of biograms as follows: Biograms 
are life-stories written on request by persons 
who are members of a selected social group, and 
in compliance with specific directions as to 
content and form for the purpose of obtaining 
mass data, An appeal for biograms typically 
minimizes motives of self-gratification and 
maximizes group interests. 

In the light of this definition it is clear 
that a single life-story is not a biogram un- 
less it is part of a collection of life-stories 
from other members of the same group. In 
essence, therefore, the term “biogram” can 
be used only in the plural. 


3. THE LIFE-HISTORY 


Finally, there are life-stories collected in 
the same manner as biograms, but with the 
sole intention of obtaining information 
about a particular person. This kind of life- 
story, representing the case study of an in- 
dividual, is properly called a “life-history” 
and conforms with the use of this term by 
Dollard in his Criteria for the Life-History.s 
Dollard’s criteria are not touchstones for 
biograms but for the kind of life-story 
material of particular interest to psycholo- 
gists. Actually, they are guides for Allport’s 
“specially trained investigator,”’ who, in his 
opinion, should write the life-history rather 
than the person investigated.® For example, 
“Criterion I: The subject must be viewed as 
a specimen in a cultural series,” with the ad- 
monition that if this criterion is neglected 
“the life-historian will fall into error by 
referring to accident, whims of the indi- 
vidual, or organic propulsions, much that is 
properly seen only as a part of the society 
into which the individual comes.” 

Criterion II and others that follow de- 
mand that the life-history begin with the 
body, so that social influences can be 
“hooked directly on to the initial bio- 
logical factors” and so that the elaboration 
of these initial potentialities into social 


5 New Haven: Yale University Press, 1935. 

°G. W. Allport, The Use of Personal Documents 
(Bull. 49 [New York: Social Science Research Coun- 
cil, 1942)). 
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behavior can be seen “as a series of con- 
nected events.” This insistence on knowl- 
edge of “‘the biological life of the individual 
and its earliest conditioning” clearly shows 
that Dollard considers the life-history pri- 
marily for the purpose of studying the 
process of individual socialization. Only on 
this basis can we understand his criticism of 
the life-story materials of Thomas and 
Znaniecki, wherein he points out that 
“wishes for response and recognition are 
identified rather by their source in group 
life than by reference to the organism.” 
Adler is criticized in a similar vein for not 
showing how the need for attention is 
elaborated in the “growth of the organism.” 
It is sometimes difficult to see how some of 
Dollard’s demands could be satisfied by 
any kind of life-history: He has laid down 
the criteria for some ideal life-history which 
would satisfy his own theoretical interests, 
instead of showing the criteria of relevance 
for empirically given life-story materials. 


III. CRITERIA OF BIOGRAMS 


It can be seen that the criteria and cri- 
tique of life-story data offered by psycholo- 
gists or social psychologists have little ap- 
plication to biograms. But biograms can be 
good or bad, useful or of little value. There- 
fore, the sociologist is in need of some 
relevant criteria applicable to biograms, 
though their use has not been extensive 
enough to warrant more than a tentative 
formulation of such criteria. 

The material used by us for this purpose 
comes mainly from Polish sources. After his 
return to Poland in 1921, Znaniecki estab- 
lished an Institute of Sociology at the 
University of Poznafi. From then until the 
outbreak of World War II the Institute 
conducted a series of intensive researches in 
various phases of Polish social life. Included 
were investigations of Polish-German re- 
lations in communities close to the Polish- 
German frontier and of criminals, the un- 
employed, workers, physicians, and other 
social classes. In all its researches the In- 
stitute employed biograms for its main 
source of information. A number of studies 


based on these data were published by mem- 
bers of the Institute—mainly graduate 
students in sociology. The results obtained 
by using biograms so impressed the Polish 
government that it instituted an official 
policy of collecting biograms to supplement 
the data gathered by the Bureau of Social 
Statistics. Up to 1939 ten volumes contain- 
ing biograms had been published under 
government auspices. 

So far, American sociologists have made 
little use of the biogram method. However, 
for purposes of comparison, biograms and 
fragments of biograms are contained in 
various publications of the Institute for 
Juvenile Research of Chicago and in such 
studies as Angell’s The Family Encounters 
the Depression’ and Abel’s Why Hitler Came 
into Power.* 

From a comparative study of available 
biograms the following conclusions can be 
regarded as tentative criteria of relevance 
for biograms: 

1. The best biograms are written by un- 
sophisticated persons. An unsophisticated 
person is one who does a straight job of re- 
porting with a minimum of interpretation. 
He records his reminiscences, unaware of 
their significance. He does not choose from 
what he thinks is important and unimpor- 
tant. In short, he gives the facts as he saw 
them, without theorizing about them. A 
sophisticated person might begin his life- 
story with a sentence like this, which I quote 
from a story in my collection, “My father 
suffered from an Oedipus complex,” and 
continue in this vein without reporting a 
single sequence of happenings. 

Lack of sophistication does not neces- 
sarily imply Jack of education or intel- 
lectual mediocrity. Some of the best 
biograms are to found in physicians’ col- 
lections of life-stories published by the 
Polish Institute. They are well written— 
genuine stories full of factual material, 
presented without sophistication. Every 
collection of biograms will contain some 


7 New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936. 
8 New York: Prentice-Hall Book Co., 1938. 
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written by self-conscious introverted persons 
or by those whose familiarity with the 
language of the investigator has made them 
try to anticipate his findings by making 
their own analyses. 

2. The best biograms are uncondensed 
life-stories. They flow freely and are leisure- 
ly written. Some people, if they write at 
all, can write only that way. These are 
the “naturals.” A maximum of lengthy, 
at least not hastily and schematically writ- 
ten, biograms can be obtained by making 
the prize consideration conditional on a 
minimum number of pages. The Polish In- 
stitute, in its request for life-stories of 
workers who had succeeded in advancing to 
a higher social status, set three hundred 
pages as the minimum requirement. In 
spite of this rather extreme demand, over 
five hundred life-stories were submitted. 
The miminim requirement depends some- 
what on the purpose of the investigation. 
For example, in the Hitler study the inves- 
tigator’s interest centered primarily on the 
activities and experience of party members 
prior to joining the party and after the war. 
Hence there was no need for a detailed ac- 
count of every year in the life of the inform- 
ant. Regardless of purpose, a comparison of 
biograms suggests that those which prove 
most useful contain from fifty to one hun- 
dred pages. 

3. The best biograms are written by 
persons emotionally involved in the purpose 
stated by the investigator’s request for life- 
stories. For example, the former workers 
who contributed material for Chalasinski’s 
study of “The Worker’s Road of Social Ad- 
vance,”® were proud of their accomplish- 
ments and therefore emotionally motivated 
to tell their story to outsiders. Similarly, the 
Nazi party members took pride in their 
achievements and the roles they played in 
promoting the movement. The appeal for 
life-stories to the young Polish peasant 
aroused interest because peasant youth was 
at the time passing through a period when 
there was widespread dissatisfaction with 
existing conditions and a spirit of rebellion 


9 (Warsaw, 1930), in Polish. 
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prevailed. In such a situation there is 
emotional participation by a large number. 
Through a similar sense of frustration, 
physicians working in social medicine were 
induced to contribute their life-stories. 

The fact that some emotional involve- 
ment is a requisite for producing good bio- 
grams suggests that a prize contest alone 
will not yield satisfactory life-story material. 
The mere collection of life-stories from mem- 
bers of any group is not enough. The group 
must be involved in some action of social 
value, or the members of a specially selected 
group (like the “workers who advanced’’) 
must be engaged in similar activities of per- 
sonal value. 

4. Biograms are most useful when the 
investigator’s problem is to study change or 
development. How did a person become a 
professional criminal? What precipitated 
his joining the Nazi party? What conditions 
favored the advance of a worker to a pro- 
prietor? Or what produced a social con- 
dition, such as a revolutionary movement 
among Polish peasants? What are the 
processes that foster it? In answering such 
questions, life-stories, which are accounts of 
change and development, are the most 
suitable materials. 

5. Biograms, being mass data, are most 
useful in instances when it can be assumed 
that there is a common factor or pattern 
which accounts for similar or concerted be- 
havior of the members of a group. Such a 
pattern was found to be basic to the Nazi 
movement.’® Unless some consistency can be 
assumed to exist, it is hardly worth while to 
collect biograms. Where generalizations are 
not possible, biograms amount to little more 
than an ordinary collection of more or less 
entertaining stories. 


IV. LIMITATIONS OF BIOGRAMS 


The usefulness of biograms is limited by 
the aim of an investigation and the nature 
of the social situation which is the object of 
the research. 


1 T. Abel, “The Pattern of a Successful Social 
Movement,” American Sociological Review, I1 
(1937), 347-52. 
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1. Biograms are of little use in cross-sec- 
tional studies—those which require data on 
conditions or people’s states of mind at a 
given time and place. Information of this 
sort is more easily and efficiently obtained 
through interviews or questionnaires. 

2. Unless they are requested from a care- 
fully chosen group, biograms are of little 
use. The group does not have to be an as- 
sociation. On the other hand not just any 
kind of classification will do: a classification 
must be in terms of some assumed group 
attribute or pattern of development, which 
the biograms can be expected to confirm or 
deny, for the biogram method presupposes 
an existing hypothesis of some connection 
between general factors—for example, be- 
tween a type of family structure and the re- 
action to a severe depression. Or it assumes 
some common factor or condition operating 
independently of particular individuals,even 
though manifested only in individual lives, 
from which it must be inferred, as, for ex- 
ample, the changes affecting the peasant 
class in Poland or the general pattern of a 
social movement. 

3. Biograms rarely offer conclusive data. 
Therefore, a researcher who uses the method 
generally has to supplement it by other 
methods. Good biograms primarily offer 
valuable clues and illustrative material, but 
they can also be formalized to a considerable 
degree and made to yield operationally de- 
finable data. It should, however, be clearly 
understood that biograms cannot be re- 
garded as a self-sufficient method, even 
though they present an indispensable tool to 
sociologists in the study of social processes 
and social conditions. 


V. THE EANDLING OF BIOGRAMS 


The announcement of a prize contest has 
thus far proved to be the most effective way 
of obtaining biograms. Experience shows 
that the largest yield of good biograms will 
be forthcoming under the following circum- 
stances: 


1. If the announcement is made by a repu- 
table institution or organization, such as 


a university or scientific institute. Under 
such sponsorship the natural suspicion 
that a frank account of a person’s private 
life might be exploited is reduced to a 
minimum. 

2. If the anonymity of the contributors is 
assured. 

3. If the number of prizes offered is suffici- 
ently large to assure prospective contrib- 
utors a fair chance in the competition, 
for example, three main prizes and, in ad- 
dition, twenty-five equal prizes. 

4. If the appeal that some “‘cause”’ will be 
served by the contribution of life-stories 
is made clearly and convincingly. 

5. If the announcement clearly sets forth 
the details to be emphasized and elabo- 
rated im the life-story, so that a pros- 
pective contributor feels properly pre- 
pared to furnish the kind of writeup that 
has a prize-winning chance. 


Under favorable conditions a prize con- 
test will yield an average of fifteen thousand 
pages of biogram material. The nature of 
the data precludes any short cuts or sche- 
matic treatment of the material. Life-story 
documents must be attentively re-read 
many times. An unusual amount of pa- 
tience and perseverance is necessary in 
interpreting the data and extracting from 
them what is of greatest value. More than 
any other method, the use of biograms calls 
for initiative, ability, ingenuity, and imagi- 
nation on the part of the researcher. In a 
general way, however, some steps in the 
processing of biograms can be indicated. 

1. First of all, the researcher must 
thoroughly familiarize himself with the 
data. Knowing the contents of the docu- 
ments is not sufficient. Individual life- 
stories must be recalled well enough to 
enable the reproduction of their contents 
from memory. 

2. After he is familiar with the data, the 
researcher can proceed to abstract relevant 
passages, which he can subsequently classify 
under various headings. “Relevant” here 
refers to the way in which the data affect 
the problem which the researcher has set for 
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himself and also what bearing they have on 
the hunches or hypotheses which he may 
have formed in the course of reading and re- 
reading the biograms. 

3. Another and more precise codification 
can then be made. The contributors can be 
classified according to age, education, occu- 
pation, and similar criteria. A tabulation can 
be set up and filled in for each biogram. 
This would put such items in a form that 
can be statistically manipulated. 

4. The data can be further refined 
through content analysis. This, in turn, 
would yield material which can be statis- 
tically handled. 

5. Familiarity with contents, codified 
passages, correlation tables (based on statis- 
tics and content analysis), etc., then con- 
stitute the material necessary for the most 
important step of all, namely, creative think- 
ing. The perceived order, regularity, re- 
peated sequences, and recurrent connec- 
tions are woven into some sort of general- 
ized interpretation. The mental processes 
involved are essentially those of adapting 
general concepts, schematic constructs, or 
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patterns of causality to concrete, individual 
data. 

As previously pointed out, biograms are 
most useful in the study of social processes 
or social situations involving growth and de- 
velopment. For this reason the task most 
frequently to be performed by a researcher 
using biograms is that of making some gen- 
eral pattern or patterns conform to his data. 
The adaptation of patterns is similar to fit- 
ting curves to a scatter diagram. It is never 
a question of finding the pattern but of se- 
lecting the most suitable pattern from a 
series of alternative patterns. 

At best, the emerging conclusion can be 
regarded only as a theory. Since the evidence 
basic to the conclusion is public and acces- 
sible, it can be used by other researchers. An 
objective check on the validity of the pro- 
posed theory as the most adaptable one is 
then possible. As with any theory, however, 
its general acceptance will depend upon its 
applicability to similar cases, the confirma- 
tion of deductions drawn from it, and its 
compatibility with other accepted theories. 
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VERIFIABILITY RATINGS OF ARTICLES IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 
HORNELL HART AND ASSOCIATES' 


ABSTRACT 
Ten students obtained independently the “scientific verifiability scores” of fifty-five articles in three 


numbers each from the American Sociological Review, the Journal of Abnormal 


and Social Psychology, and 


the Political Science Quarterly. The intercorrelations between their ratings range from .712 to .940. Even the 
lowest of these correlations is extremely significant statistically. A combination of the ratings obtained by 
the four best judges eliminates all but .o14 of the variance from scores which would be obtained from an 
indefinitely large group of such judges. In a supplementary study, two students who independently rated 
forty articles from the (British) Sociological Review obtained results which correlated with each other .968. 


In the February, 1947, issue of the A meri- 
can Sociological Review, an article was pub- 
lished on “Measuring Degrees of Verifica- 
tion in Sociological Writings.’? That article 
was based entirely on ratings made by 
Hornell Hart. In spite of the high degrees of 
reliability and validity reported, the ques- 
tion naturally arose as to whether the rating 
methods described therein could be applied 
by other investigators with results which 
would verify each other. The main purpose 
of the present article is to report the results 
of applying the Verification Rating Scale 
(with various improvements worked out co- 
operatively by the authors) to selected num- 
bers of the American Sociological Review, the 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
and the Political Science Quarterly. 

Intervening between the original investi- 
gation and the main research reported in the 
present article were two transitional studies. 
The first of these was made by Miss Betty 
Belle Robinson, who was employed as re- 
search assistant under a grant from the Re- 
search Council of Duke University. 

Miss Robinson was first assigned a prac- 
tice investigation in which she was given 
the instructions published in the original 
article’ and was asked to rate the twenty- 
nine books listed in that same article,‘ de- 


Norman G. Anderson, Jean Wilson Barnhart, 
Edward Paul Bindrim, John O’Hara Boynton, 
Margaret Ann Emhardt, Frances Edith Gowans, 
Virginia Lucille Hartman, Edwin Ruben Hartz, 
Betty Belle Robinson, Barbara L. Seifert, and 
Lawrence O. Vickers. 


2XII, 103-13. 


3 Ibid., pp. 103-7. 4 Ibid., p. 109. 


riving “full scores,” by both classifying the 
books into types and rating a series of 
sample sentences from each book. Dr. Hart 
then compared her ratings with his, in con- 
siderable detail, and discussed with Miss 
Robinson some of the larger discrepancies 
between their findings. As a result of these 
discussions and of suggestions made by Miss 
Robinson, a number of clarifications in 
phraseology and certain changes in the 
classifications of articles were made. In par- 
ticular, the C and D categories of articles 
were each broken up into several subgroups. 

After this process of practice and revision 
of method had been completed, Miss Robin- 
son was assigned the rating of fifty-three arti- 
cles from the American Sociological Review 
and the American Journal of Sociology.® Again 
she used the full method of scoring, both 
classifying the articles into types and rating 
a series of sample sentences from each 
article. Dr. Hart had previously scored the 
same articles, but Miss Robinson was not 
allowed to see these ratings, nor to know 
anything specific about them, until after she 
had completed her scoring. Her scores were 
then correlated with the scores previously 
obtained by Dr. Hart. The Pearsonian co- 
efficient of correlation, corrected for de- 
grees of freedom and number of pairs of 
items, is 7 = .751. Student’s ¢ for the corre- 
lation is 5.5, indicating extremely signifi- 
cant reliability. 

At this stage a class of upperclass and 
graduate students in Dr. Hart’s course on 


5X (February—August, 1945), 1-523. 
* LI (July and September, 1945), 1-141. 
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sociological statistics became interested in 
the problem.’ As a preliminary exercise 
they were asked to classify into types articles 
appearing in the American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy in 1946. The results of these classifica- 
tions were tabulated, compared, and dis- 
cussed, and further revisions were made in 
the instructions for classifying books and 
articles, resulting in the rules which appear 
later in the present article. A numerical 
score was determined for each type of article 
in the revised instructions by using methods 
analogous to those presented in the original 
article. 

Ten of the co-author students were then 
assigned the rating by types of article, not 
by sample sentences, of as many articles as 
practicable in the available time, from the 
“Basic Sample” used in the original article.’ 
Intercorrelations were worked by the stu- 
dents between assigned pairs of these sets of 
ratings. Calculating critical ratios by means 
of the Z transformation,® the least reliable 
of ten calculated intercorrelations (7 = .516, 
based on twenty pairs of scores) had a 
C.R. of 2.60, which is moderately significant 
with P between .o5 and .or. The next least 
reliable intercorrelation was ? = .610, based 
on twenty-two pairs, giving a C.R. of 3.26, 
which is highly significant, with a P between 
.or and .oor. From these two lows, the re- 
liabilities run up to a C.R. of 7.86 for the 
correlation between Miss Emhardt’s and 
Miss Hartman’s ratings. The possibility of 
obtaining reliable ratings, by the methods 
herein described, was thus established firm- 
ly even in this preliminary experiment. 

The revised definitions are as follows. 
The number given at the end of each defini- 
tion is the revised “doubled type score” 
to be used in scoring articles without rating 
any sample sentences. 


A. Critical ratio.—Articles or books in which 
more than half of the space is occupied by the 
presentation and analysis of statistical data, in 
connection with which critical ratios, chi 


7 Their names wil! be found in n. 1. 


Margaret Hagood, Statistics for Sociologists 
(New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc., 1941), pp. 


622 and go8-9. 
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squares, or other statistical tests of reliability 
are used. Include articles clearly based on sta- 
tistical tables, even if the tables themselves are 
not published in the article. Score: 9s. 

B. Other statistical —Other articles or books 
in which more than half of the space is occu- 
pied by statistical tables, maps, charts, or 
other numerical data, and by their analyses. 
Score: 67. 

CEC. Case and ecological.—Articles or books 
more than half occupied by the systematic, 
though nonstatistical presentation and analysis 
of a clearly specified case or collection of data. 
“Systematic,” as here used, means that the 
data, and their characteristics, are analyzed in 
terms of logically arranged categories. By 
“clearly specified .... data” is meant one or 
more personality, community, organization, 
situation, instance of interaction, or the like, 
with respect to which the time, place, source, 
number of cases, method of selection, and meth- 
od of analysis are clearly stated. Include analy- 
ses of data collected by other specified research- 
ers, but exclude articles and books of the 
“scholarly” type as defined below. Score: 56. 

Sc. Scholarly.—Articles or books more than 
half occupied by the systematic, carefully anno- 
tated, though nonstatistical, presentation and 
analysis of a clearly specified collection of writ- 
ten opinions or conclusions by one or more 
specialists. The units analyzed in scholarly 
articles are verbal expressions of opinion by 
specialists, whereas in the CEC category the 
units analyzed are overt data of other types. 
Score: 20. 

Other. —All articles or books clearly not 
belonging in any of the previous classes.9 
Score: ro. 

Doubtful—All articles or books whose 
classification is uncertain. The following sub- 
classes should be differentiated: 

DAB.—Articles or books which are 
clearly statistical (as defined above) but in 
which it is doubtful whether adequate 
tests of reliability have been applied. Score: 


77: 

DABC.—Articles or books which are 
presenting and discussing clearly specified 
and systematic data, but in which it is not 


9 Included in this category are articles or books 
presented as the work of experts or authorities, 
presumably especially qualified to make contribu- 
tions on the subject discussed, but not offering 
specifically verifiable evidence such as would qualify 
for inclusion in categories A to Sc. 


if 
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clear whether statistical or case methods 
predominate. Score: 71. * 
DC.—Articles or books which are either 
CEC or Sc. Score: 44.'* 
DM.—Articles which might possibly 
be classified either in one of the A, B, CEC, 
or Sc categories, or else in F. Score: 20. 
Articles on method go into an F or D cate- 
gory unless they clearly qualify for one of the 
first four groups. 


While the foregoing definitions are neces- 
sary for reference by the investigator who 
applies this rating system, the following 
operational instructions may provide a 
simpler basis for anyone who is starting 
out to use the method. 


First, look for statistical tables, or for ex- 
tended statistical discussions, even without 
tables. If these occur, note whether the tables, 
and the discussions of them, occupy at least 
half of the article or book. If so, the article or 
book is either A or B. 

Second, if this is the case, look for evi- 
dence that critical ratios or other, approxi- 
mately-as-good, methods of testing reliability 
have been used. If so, the article or book is A; 
if not, it is B. If you are sure that the article or 
book is A or B, but are not sure which, put it 
in DAB. 

Third, if the article or book is clearly neither 
A hor B, look for the author’s statement of the 
method which he used in collecting and inter- 
preting the data. Look especially for statements 
as to types of cases or other units collected, 
sources, methods of selection, dates and areas 
from which taken, number of units obtained, 
and the like. If such statements are specific, 
and if the data are analyzed in relation to 
systematic logical categories (as in the examples 
appended to these instructions) the article or 
book is either CEC or Sc. Ordinarily, articles 
with more than 2.0 footnotes per page (ex- 
cluding footnotes containing no citation of 
source) will belong in one or the other of these 
two groups, but this is not a conclusive cri- 
terion. If you are sure that the article is either 
A, B, CEC, or Sc, but are not sure which, put 
it in DABC. 

Fourth, if the article or book is clearly of 
either the CEC or Sc type, examine the data 


%° This score is much nearer to the CEC level 
than to that of the Sc type. Possibly further analysis 
of larger samples may alter this result. 


(or description of data) on which the article is 
based. If the units of discussion are the opinions 
or conclusions of specialists (as in a comparative 
study of various social theories) the article is 
Sc. Practically always Sc articles and books 
contain either (1) a fairly extensive bibliography 
at the end, or (2) one or more fairly long 
bibliographic footnotes, or (3) more than 
3.0 footnotes per page. Articles which analyze 
the opinions of persons not regarded as scholarly 
specialists in the field in question (e.g., public 
opinion analyses) are A, B, or CEC rather 
than Sc. If in doubt as between CEC and Sc, 
put it in DC, 

Fifth, if all the foregoing evidences are 
definitely absent, or if they indicate that the 
article is neither A, B, CEC, nor Sc, classify 
as F, 

Sixth, if you are in doubt whether an article 
belongs in the F group, on the one hand, or in 
the A, B, CEC, or Sc group, on the other, put 
it in DM. 


It is in relation to the CEC, Sc, and D 
groups that the students seem to have ex- 
perienced the most difficulty. As an aid to 
them in such classification, the following 
list of examples was prepared. 


1. CEC (a social organization): “A Coopera- 
tive Health Association in Spanish Speaking 
Villages, or The Organization of the Taos 
County Cooperative Health Association,” by 
Charles P. Loomis, ASR 10 (Ap., 1945) pp. 
149-57. Crucial statement on method in foot- 
note on p. 149: “Field work was done during 
three consecutive visits to Taos County in 
1942, 1943, and 1944.” A grant was made for 
the project by the Carnegie Corporation. A 
tabular summary of findings appears on pp. 
152-53. 

2. CEC (a social movement): “The Kenny 
Healing Cult: Preliminary Analysis of Leader- 
ship and Patterns of Interaction,” by J. E. 
Hulett, Jr., ASR 10 (Jn., 1945) pp. 364-72. 
The method of the study is indicated by the 
title, by the section on “History and General 
Character of the Movement,” and by the 33 
footnotes, averaging 3.9 per page. 

3. CEC (a research process’ illustrated): 
“Planning a Mass-Observation Investigation” 
by J. G. Ferraby, AJS 51 (Jl., 1045) pp. 1-6. 
Crucial methodological statement, p. 1: “The 
way in which these techniques are applied can 
be illustrated by a description of the steps in 
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planning one of our recent investigations, just 
recently published in book form... . . 

4. CEC (an ecological case related to a 
theory): “A Methodological Note on the 
Empirical Establishment of Culture Patterns,” 
by Kurt H. Wolff, ASR 10 (Ap., 1945) pp. 
176-84. Crucial methodological statement, 
p. 179: “Preliminary answers to these two 
questions are based on five months of field work 
in a small Spanish-Anglo community in New 
Mexico. (Footnote: Space limitations have 
made impossible the inclusion of rather exten- 
sive field notes gathered during the course of 
this field study which would have served to 
illustrate the analysis presented in this paper.)” 
A summary of the theory of the paper is pre- 
sented in a brief at the close. Footnotes average 
3.6 per page. 

5. CEC (a controlled experiment): ‘“De- 
linquency Treatment in the Controlled Activity 
Group,” by Harry Manuel Shulman, ASR 1o 
(Jn., 1945) pp. 405-14. Crucial methodological 
statement, pp. 407 and 410: “These considera- 
tions led to the Group Guidance experiment, 
conducted by the writer and his associates 
under the auspices of the Social Research 
Laboratory in the Department of Sociology 
of the City College of New York. The Group 
Guidance experiment conducted a new form 
of social group, set up within the structure of 
voluntary community recreation for normal 
children. ... . The matching procedure elimi- 
nated 172 children who could not be matched 
at all, leaving 138 (later reduced by residence 
removals to 130) who could be matched.” 
In view of statistical analyses on p. 412, in- 
cluding the phrase “with a significance of 
7 S.D.,” a case might be made for classifying 
this article as A. 

6. CEC (cases of social interaction): ‘Family 
Modes of Expression,” by James H. S. Bossard, 
ASR 10 (Ap., 1045) pp. 226-37. Crucial 
methodological statement, p. 6: “This paper is 
a report of a research study of family modes of 
expression, based on a total of 51 case records.” 
Footnote refers to an earlier preliminary report 
on the study. Footnote 2 gives nearly a column 
of references, “several of which included ex- 
tended bibliographies.” 

7. CEC (cases of social interaction): “A 
Comparative Analysis of the Class Struggle,” 
by B. Moore, Jr., ASR 19 (Fb., 1945) pp. 
31-37. Statement on method, p. 32: “Data 
have been gathered from ten literate and ten 
preliterate societies, distributed (so as) to 


minimize the effects of diffusion and to obtain 
a roughly represefitative sample of the world’s 
institutions under social stratification.” Con- 
tains two-page bibliography of sources, classi- 
fied geographically. 

8. CEC (cases of social interaction): ‘Is 
‘White Collar Crime’ Crime?” by Edwin H. 
Sutherland, ASR to (Ap., 1945) pp. 132-39. 
Statement on method, p. 132: “Analysis was 
made of the decisions by courts and commis- 
sions against the seventy largest industrial 
and mercantile corporations in the United 
States under four types of laws, namely, anti- 
trust, false advertising, National Labor Rela- 
tions, and infringement of patents, copyrights, 
and trademarks. This resulted in the finding 
that 547 such adverse decisions ave been 
made..... ” And on p. 138: “Of the 547 de- 
cisions ....63 percent were rendered in the 
period 1935-43..... 

9g. Sc: “Recent American Studies in Atti- 
tudes Toward War: A Summary and Evalua- 
tion,” by Hugh Carter, ASR 10 (Jn., 1945) 
pp. 343-52. The distinctive characteristic of 
this article is the list of 58 bibliographic “Refer- 
ences” at the end, referred to through the article 
by number. The purpose of the article is to 
answer two questions on p. 343: “What are 
the findings of these studies, and what may 
one conclude regarding the methods employed 
in making them?” 

10. Sc: “Levels of Culture as Levels of So- 
cial Generalization,” by Alfred McClung Lee 
ASR 10 (Au., 1945) pp. 485-95. The best 
clue to classification of this article is found in 
the long bibliographical footnotes, especially 
numbers 3, 4, 14, and 21. The number of foot- 
notes per page averages 4.4. 

11. DM (between CEC and F): “Wartime 
Developments in Census Statistics,” by Philip 
M. Hauser, Bureau of the Census, ASR 10 
(Ap., 1945) pp. 160-69. Statement of scope, 
p. 160: “Illustrative of the increased importance 
of social and economic statistics as a tool in 
war and, also, of the increased resources avail- 
able to social science as a result of the war is 
the growth and development of the statistical 
program of the Bureau of the Census.” In 
favor of classifying this under CEC are the 
facts that: the article is a review of specified 
aspects of a specified social organization; that 
the material is classified systematically under 
mutually exclusive categories indicated by 
italicized headings; and that footnotes average 
3-4 per page. In favor of classifying it under F 
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are the facts that: the article appears to be 
casually descriptive, without any systematic 
attempt to fit this organization or its activities 
into rigorously defined sociological categories; 
that no clear-cut hypotheses are tested. 

12. DM (between CEC and F): “The Ameri- 
can Pattern of Military Government in Micro- 
nesia,” by Lieutenant John Useem, AJS 51 
(Se., 1945) pp. 93-102. Crucial methodological 
statement, p. 93: “The writer in the course of 
the past year visited the Micronesian Islands 
currently under American jurisdiction and in 
addition served as naval military government 
officer on one of them.” In favor of a CEC classi- 
fication: This is a description of conditions in a 
distinctive geographical area at a definite date, 
fairly systematically presented. In favor of F: 
No specific details are given, and there is no 
reference to documents, records, individuals, 
or specifications from which verification could 
be obtained. The article contains only one 
footnote. 


The major project on which the present 
article is based consisted of having each of 
ten students in the course on sociological 
statistics rate independently the articles in 
the following numbers of three periodicals: 
the American Sociological Review for April, 
August, and October, 1946; the Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology for April, 
July, and October, 1946; and the Political 
Science Quarterly for March, June, and 
September, 1946. A total of fifty-five articles 
was rated by each of the students. These 
ratings, as in the practice work, were based 
entirely on classification of the articles into 
types, without attempting to rate sample 
sentences. 

The crucial question under investigation 
in this study is the degree of reliability of 
Verification-Scale scores when the rating is 
done by different students independently of 
one another, but after a period of training 
lasting six weeks. The coefficients in Table 1 
indicate results attainable under these 
conditions. In reporting their practice rat- 
ings, the students were required to state in 
writing whether any consultation or col- 
laboration had occurred, and these state- 
ments explicitly denied any such collusion. 
The morale of theclass seemed to the instruc- 


tor to be very high and, in his judgment, no 
collusion occurred. 

The first point to note in Table 1 is the 
consistency of the results. The names of the 
ten students are arranged in the order of 
their coefficients of determination (7*), rang- 
ing from .746 for Vickers to .616 for Ander- 
son. 

All intercorrelations over .870 are to be 
found between the five best raters—i.e., in 
the upper left-hand corner of the table. All 
intercorrelations below .800 are to be found 
in the lower right-hand half of the table. 
Taking only the intercorrelations between 
the four least reliable raters, the mean co- 
efficient of determination is .575; for the four 
most reliable raters, the mean coefficient of 
determination is .798, or 1.39 times as great. 

The lowest correlation obtained is .712. 
This is equivalent to a Z value of .891, with 
a standard deviation of .139 and a critical 
ratio of 6.4, which would not occur by 
chance as often as once in a billion times. 

The question arises as to how much the 
reliability of the rating process could be 
increased by combining the ratings of two 
or more judges. A modification of the 
Spearman-Brown formula indicates that 
the ratings of any one of the four best 
raters would correlate above .935 with the 
mean scores of an indefinitely large group 
of such scorers. The combination of scores 
of any two of these four best raters would 
correlate above .967 with the mean of an 
indefinitely large group. When the average 
of Vickers’ and Barnhart’s ratings are corre- 
lated with the average of Gowans, and Hart- 
man’s, the correlation is 7 = .974. 

The pooling of ratings by these four stu- 
dents would correlate .9931 with the scores 
which would be obtained if the number of 
such raters could be increased beyond any 
assignable limit, without changing the essen- 
tial conditions. In a word, the variance re- 
maining “unexplained” by the ratings of 
any one of the four best raters is less than 
.130; by combining any two of these four 
raters, the unexplained variance could be re- 
duced to .065; by combining all four, it 
could be reduced to .o14. 
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While ten students carried out the work 
summarized in the preceding section, two 
other members of the statistics class, Miss 
Marian Bessent and Miss Helen V. Mat- 
thews, volunteered to make an intensive 
study of the (British) Sociological Review. 
The purpose of this study was primarily to 
make comparisons between that Review and 
other social science journals, but incident- 
ally these students produced independent 
ratings whose intercorrelations may be 
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thews, 7 = .968; Bessent-Hart, .960; and 
Matthews-Hart, .963. 

While the scores derived by classifying 
articles into types correlated extremely 
highly, it is to be noted that the scores 
which Miss Bessent and Miss Matthews 
derived by classifying sample sentences 
from the thirty-five articles of their basic 
project correlated only 7 = .927. “Full 
scores,” derived by combining the type and 
sample-sentence scores, correlated 7 = .g62, 


TABLE 1 


In Or Scores 
TERCORRELATIONS (r), CoRRECTED FoR SIZE OF 
ALL Firty- 
SAMPLE AND DEGREES OF FREEDOM ate 
ABBREVIATION 
Vi Go Ba Hm Se Bo Bi Em Hz | An Mean | S.D. 
*G Vickers ty. .894| .876) .878) .932| .840| .859] .854| .851| .774] 42.8 | 30.5 
G Gowans (Go).......... 894 .896} .880} .862) .842) .829| .871) .760) 43.5 | 30.3 
U Barnhart (Ba).......... .876| . 8096 .940| .843| .836] .845| .849] .709| .819] 42.1 | 29.5 
U Hartman (Hm)......... .878| .940 .848) .801| .859| .859| .816) .804] 45.0 | 28.3 
G Seifert (Se)... .932| .got| .843| .848 .808| . 787) .809| .772| 42.0 | 28.3 
G Boynton (Bo).......... .840| .862| .836] .801| .8or| | .789| .843| .816| 34.2 | 27.5 
G Bindrim (Bi)........... .859| .842| .845| .859] .808] .812 .804| .716| .785] 46.1 | 26.9 
U Emhardt (Em).......... .854| .829} .849] .859] .787| .780| .804 712| .756] 40.5 | 31.2 
G Hartz .851| .871) .799| .816] .8009| .843| .716] .712 | 768] 39.1 | 26.6 
U Anderson (An).......... .774| .760| .819| .804] .772| .816) .785| .756| . 768) 36.0 | 27.7 
Mean of ?*s............ .746) .740| .734| .731| .676| .665) .650) .642| .616 


* G indicates a graduate student; U indicates an undergraduate. 


compared with those reported earlier in this 
article. 

Their basic project involved rating thirty- 
five articles in the Sociological Review be- 
tween the dates of January, 1941, and Octo- 
ber, 1944. The type scores, arrived at inde- 
pendently by these two students, correlated 
# = .989. This was so far above the best 
results obtained by any combination of the 
other ten students that, at the suggestion of 
Miss Bessent, a special verification experi- 
ment was carried out. Type scores arrived 
at independently, in each other’s presence, 
by Miss Bessent, Miss Matthews, and Dr. 
Hart correlated as follows: Bessent-Mat- 


as compared with .989 for scores based 
merely on article types. The scoring of 
sample sentences thus reduced rather than 
increased the reliability of the final scores. 
The experiments reviewed in this article 
have indicated that upperclass and graduate 
students can be trained to rate the verifi- 
ability of sociological articles by these 
methods and to obtain such highly reliable 
results that the combined ratings of a few 
of the better students will be practically 
identical with the scores which would be 
obtained from an indefinitely large group 
of such raters. 
DvuKE UNIVERSITY 
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THE AMERICAN FAMILY: PROBLEM OR SOLUTION?! 


REUBEN HILL 


ABSTRACT 


In its increasingly secular, societal context, the American family shows the marks of an institution in 
transition. Disorganization necessarily precedes reorganization as familistic-patriarchal forms give way to 
smaller, more personalized family associations. Empirically families cluster about a semipatriarchal mode, 
but secularized American society permits personal-social precipitates to vie with cultural definitions in de- 


termining the patterns for individual families. 


The story of marriage and the family in 
America is one of growth, of strain and 
stress, of change, and of survival. Yet when 
we contemplate these domestic institutions 
we perceive many paradoxes. Marriage in 
America has never been more popular, nor 
decisions to divorce more numerous. More- 
over, the group of individuals between 
twenty-five and thirty-five most likely to 
marry is neither the single nor the widowed 
but the divorced. Although disappointed in 
their first experiment, they affirm their ap- 
proval of the married state by remarrying 
in record numbers. Family living, moreover, 
is no longer compulsory. A man can get his 
meals cooked and his clothes mended more 
cheaply without a wife than with one. Most 
able-bodied women can provide themselves 
with better clothes through their own efforts 
than out of the pay envelope of a husband. 
Economically, marriage has become a luxu- 
ry and parenthood a positive expense. Most 
couples actually live more frugally together 
than they did separately; they economize to 
marry. 

Why, if it is uneconomical, if it is not 
compulsory, if it is often so painful that di- 
vorce ensues, do people continue to marry 
and remarry in such numbers? Is family life 
a “bad” habit which foists itself on the new- 
born babe and persists from generation to 
generation in that wise? 

Family life is probably more than a social 
habit. The family may be viewed as a device 


* Adapted from a chapter in a forthcoming book, 
Howard Becker and Reuben Hill (eds.), The Family, 
Marriage, and Parenthood (Boston: D.C. Heath & 
Co.). In press. 
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for solving certain fundamental problems 
which must be faced by any group of people 
who live and work together in a society. As 
a problem-solving device it has simplified 
the social life of many of its members. 
Through it sex partners are sorted out and 
their sex drives harnessed and linked with 
the love sentiments to weld together con- 
jugal units into which children can be born, 
cared for, and reared to adulthood. Within it 
all the basic elemental needs are met and 
kept from becoming individual problems 
which, if left unsolved, might demand col- 
lective action. It simplifies life to live in a 
family, and that is true for adults as well as 
for children. Certain basic needs of affec- 
tion, intimate response, recognition, per- 
sonality expression, growth, and security 
are met through the family which are not 
met satisfactorily elsewhere. Marriage fails 
and family life fails when they do not solve 
these fundamental problems. 

How valid are the assertions that the 
American family has become today more 
frequently a source of problems than a solu- 
tion? What are the possibilities of the 
“companionship” family’s replacing the 
traditional “institutional” form as the social 
context of family life becomes more demo- 
cratic? 

What is needed is a family which com- 
bines integration of unique family values 
and loyalty to those values in the early 
years with adaptability in the face of crises 
and high mobility and thus produces a 
social form which can absorb the blows of 
social change without breaking under strain. 

The stressing of unique family values was 
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one of the forces which made the aristocratic 
family strong, although it is difficult to see 
why the practice should be limited to aristo- 
crats. In fact, democratic families have 
unique and precious values which they have 
every obligation to stress. Families which 
know what they stand for are fortunate, for 
they may well be held together in times of 
stress by these sacred objectives. 

Perhaps this peculiar blend of integra- 
tion and adaptability is the equivalent in 
family structure and organization of Beck- 
er’s “liberated personality’’: the family in 
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are in transition from one fairly well-defined 
sacred family form to another more secular 
form whose dimensions and duties we barely 
perceive. The life-cycle of the transitional 
family is inevitably marked by a series of 
recurring upsets. Each upset brings about a 
course of adjustment and maladjustment 
which runs approximately as shown in 
Table 1. 

If our analysis is correct, the popular no- 
tion that all family disorganization is patho- 
logical requires revision. Disorganization 
mediates reorganization quite as frequently 


THE COURSE OF ADJUSTMENT IN FAMILY CRISES 


(3) (4) (5) 
Disorganization,— Disorganization, —>Reorganization 
short-time re- 


and formulation 
of new routines 
consistent with 
the new situa- 
tion, 
Trial and error or 
Struggle toattain Fixation at (3), in 
a livable bal- some form or 
ance escape, submis- 
sion, or compen- 
sation. 


long-time re- 
actions, accom- 
panied by re- 
organization 


TABLE 1 
(1) (2) 
Precrisis patterns—A crisis 
of meeting prob- 
lems actions 
Flexibility, or Loss of status Fantasy 
Rigidity through unem- Apathy 
Philosophy which ployment Compensation 
fits Death Etc. 
Etc. War separations 
Infidelity 
Desertion 
Divorce 
Etc. 


which the key attitudes and values are of 
sacred derivation, thus providing stability 
and persistence, but in which, at the same 
time, traditional and supernaturalistic ways 
of achieving ends are replaced by actions 
that are rational and effective. In such 
families liberated personalities may be de- 
veloped in earliest childhood, and, if the 
external conditions are not too difficult, they 
may be kept liberated throughout life. We 


2 Howard Becker, “Processes of Secularization,” 
Sociological Review (British), XXIV, No. 2 (April- 
July, 1932), 138-54; see also Howard Becker and 
Reuben Hill (eds.), Marriage and the Family (Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1942), p. 21. 


3See Margaret Park Redfield, “The American 
Family: Consensus and Freedom,” American J our- 
nal of Sociology, LII (November, 1946), 183. In com- 
menting on the needed balance between integration 


as it mediates dissolution. Reorganization, 
moreover, is taking place not only within in- 
dividual families in the innumerable adjust- 
ments of persons, but it is also apparent in 
the reformulation of the conceptions of the 
family and of the roles of its members.‘ 


and self-expression within families Redfield wrote: 
“Those whose personality has not been shaped by 
intimate attachments appear not only less human 
but also more vulnerable. Our complex civilization 
requires, it seems, a balance between the detach- 
ment which makes for adaptability—a detachment 
aided by the processes of mechanization, standardi- 
zation, and secularization—and that inward attach- 
ment which gives some fixed values and creates some 
sort of moral order for the individual in spite of rapid 
changes in the environment.” 


4E. W. Burgess and H. J. Locke, The Family 
(New York: American Book Co., 1945), p. 713. 
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Koos* tested the hypothesis that no 
family was a strong family until tested with 
crisis and trouble, in a special context. He 
lived rather intimately with some scores of 
families in one block of a New York tene- 
ment district for two years and observed a 
sum total of one hundred and nine family 
crises during that period. He confirms the 
course of adjustment depicted earlier in 
Table 1 but finds that almost none of his 
families was better organized after a family 
upset than before. This may be expecting 
too much for families of low income. Out of 
one hundred and nine troubles, in only one 
case did the family appear to reorganize it- 
self on a more solid basis.® 

Koos constructed profiles of trouble (see 
Fig. 1) to demonstrate how disorganized the 
families became immediately after the 
crisis (6), what their angle of recovery was 
(e), and at what level (d) of disorganization- 
reorganization they were able to stabilize 
themselves. The distribution of the one 
hundred and nine troubles is shown in 
Figure 1, which we have adapted from 
Koos’s study. It is clear that Koos’s families 
experienced a net step downward in their 
attempts to reorganize. Life did not go on as 
before. After sixty-two out of one hundred 
and nine troubles (Profile 3), reorganization 
failed to achieve the level of organization 
that existed before the trouble. Twenty 
troubles were followed, as shown in the 
fourth profile, by successively poorer organ- 
ization as troubles accumulated. We might 
conclude that troubles at best are mixed 
blessings for low-income families. 

Our main point that family disorganiza- 
tion may mediate reorganization is con- 
firmed both by the studies of the effects of 
the depression on families? and by Koos’s 


‘Earl Lomon Koos, Families in Trouble (New 
York: King’s Crown Press, 1946). 


6 Tbid., p. 110. Koos himself is careful to point out 
the inadvisability of making generalizations for all 
families from his findings. Sixty-two families are 
manifestly too few and too selected to be representa- 
tive even of American low-income families. 


7 Ruth S. Cavan and K. H. Ranck, The Family 
and the Depression (Chicago: University of Chicago 
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findings, although the latter are not as con- 
vincing as the former. In their focusing on 
disequilibrium American sociologists have 
overlooked the accompanying process of re- 
organization which makes for dynamic equi- 
librium.’ The present writer proposes to 
restate the processes of family disorganiza- 
tion and reorganization. 

Record divorce rates, dwindling birth 
rates, evidences of parental irresponsibility, 
and widespread juvenile delinquency seem 
to point to a process of decay, but they rep- 
resent not only disorganization but reorgan- 
ization. The same forces which find expres- 
sion in family instability are supporting a 
type of family unity based upon the binding 
affections and loyalties possible in a smaller, 
more personalized family association. 

This point of view will be clearer if we 
contrast the known form of yesterday’s 
family with the possibilities inherent in its 
opposite. The family of yesterday, described 
in its most extreme form, was patriarchal, 
adult-centered, familistic, autocratic, con- 
cerned primarily with the production of 
things, and preoccupied with its own house- 
keeping. It was clearly incompatible with 
the notions of political democracy, of the 
need for maximum expression of personality, 
of equality of opportunity, of the sacredness 
of personality which grew up in the educa- 
tional, political, and philosophical circles of 
the time. Its opposite is impossible of 
achievement overnight but can be conceived 
of as a workable form, namely, a family 
which is equalitarian, democratic in deci- 
sion-making, in which children may have an 
equal vote and voice, concerned primarily 
with the development of personalities and 
their guidance, allowing freedom of expres- 
sion consistent with family unity, expecting 


Press, 1938), and Robert C. Angell, The Family En- 
counters the Depression (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1936). 


§ Gunnar Myrdal, The American Dilemma (New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1944), II, 1055-56. 


* Carle C. Zimmerman, “The Social Conscience 
and the Family,” American Journal of Sociology, 
LII (November, 1946), 263-69. 
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the greatest happiness to be found in the 
family, and more concerned, by and large, 
with homemaking than with housekeeping. 
We will refer to these two extremes hence- 
forth as the familistic-patriarchal and per- 
son-centered democratic family types, re- 
spectively. 

But the transition to the more demo- 
cratic form is never complete nor uniformly 
compelling in a secularizing society. No pat- 
tern holds men and women in line very ef- 
fectively as the old forms break up—here 
you may have a serial polygynist, there a 
budding patriarch, here a matriarchal ar- 
rangement, and there anarchy or a filio- 
centric family, depending often on early 
interaction between parent and child and 
courtship relationships. There is consider- 
able evidence that families are working out 
the form which appears most compatible 
with their particular personalities. “In our 
family we handle the problem this way” is 
the proud explanation the young parent 
gives in a child-study meeting. 

Are not families growing into differenti- 
ated forms on the basis of their interpersonal 
experiences? Each party to a marriage 
brings to the relationship personal roles 
which he has played which may not comple- 
ment the personal roles of the other. Let us 
analyze the formation of a family pattern in 
a hypothetical case. X has always dominat- 
ed the situations in his parental home and 
has been encouraged to play the dominant 
role. His wife, Y, may well have been reared 
in a home where no one person dominated 
all the time and may demand a continuation 
of that pattern. Conflict there will be in this 
family as personalities strive for the balance 
that will prove most livable. The result may 


7 Cf. Burgess and Locke, op. cit., pp. vii-viii. 
Burgess and Locke have popularized the terms “‘in- 
stitutional” and “companionship” family for these 
forms. The terms institutional and companionship 
are not satisfactory because all family forms are in- 
stitutional if not matters of pure whim. The com- 
panionship family is no less institutional than its 
polar extreme. It is also often confused with the 
childless companionate. We therefore reject them 
for the more descriptive terms familistic-patriarchal 
and person-centered democratic family types. 
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be an agreement that appears to be semi- 
patriarchal because X makes most of the de- 
cisions, but there are areas in which Y is 
dominant as well as areas in which they 
challenge each other, ending with a battle- 
wrung consensus. In other combinations, 
better matched in terms of the personal 
roles carried over from the parental families, 
the partners may quickly achieve agree- 
ment, with one dominating and one subor- 
dinate or with any of several possible forms. 

If there is any modal type of family in 
America, it is the semipatriarchal form in 
which a dominant husband “brings in the 
bacon” and a submissive woman plays a 
traditional wife-and-mother role. Child- 
rearing and homemaking are primarily the 
responsibility of the wife, whereas the busi- 
ness contacts and political activities of the 
family remain within the husband’s prov- 
ince. This arrangement, midway between 
the familistic-patriarchal and the person- 
centered democratic family, is constantly 
being challenged by insurgent mothers who 
rebel against the confining role of wife-and- 
mother and by a few fathers who feel strong- 
ly that it takes two to make a home! In 
spite of the dissidents it is our impression 
that the family form is stabilizing tempo- 
rarily, at least, at this point on the con- 
tinuum. 

Our cultural definitions continue to dif- 
ferentiate between masculine and feminine 
roles. The ladylike role shall be overtly sub- 
ordinate, polite, and gracious. A manlike 
role must include self-assertion, initiative, 
and decisiveness. Many of our first- and 
second-generation immigrant families have 
never known any form except the patriar- 
chal; for them the complementary roles of 
dominant father-submissive mother are 
culturally set. Moreover, in census-taking 
and all official matters, the national, state, 
and local governments provide that the 
family head shall be the husband, if he is 
living. The law further supports the semi- 
patriarchal arrangement in delineating the 
duty of the husband to support his wife and 
children and the wife’s right to exact sup- 
port. No wife has ever been jailed for non- 
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support. From the Hebrews down to the 
present, religion has supported the familis- 
tic-patriarchal form. In a text for Catholic 
college students the official point of view of 
the Roman Catholic church is stated in 
forthright terms: “The man is the head, and 
the wife the heart of the home... . the 
place of the woman is in the home.” Among 
the authoritarian religions there is little sup- 
port for the person-centered democratic 
family. Our scriptural exhortations leave no 
doubt where the seat of family authority 
should be. Even heaven is thought to be 
ruled by an authoritarian father. 

Furthermore, money is a source of power 
which supports male dominance in the fam- 
ily. Unconsciously, the most emancipated 
of women catch themselves saying, “I hate 
to spend his money.” Money belongs to him 
who earns it, not to her who spends it, since 
he who earns it may withhold it. When the 
power of money is added to the cultural defi- 
nition, it is no wonder that equalitarian ar- 
rangements give way to the culturally de- 
fined semipatriarchal system. As more 
wives become competent to earn their living 
and choose that alternative throughout the 
family cycle, the power of money may be 
equalized between husband and wife. Mean- 
while, even where both are working, the 
wife is usually paid less and her contribution 
is viewed as minor. 

Finally, there is the mating gradient, a 
demonstrable tendency for men to insure 
themselves a semipatriarchal authority by 
marrying mates of less education, younger, 
and less qualified to make decisions. Thus 
are husbands prepared to dominate the 
family intellectually. Moreover, if their 

™ Edgar Schmiedeler, Marriage and the Family 


(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1946), 
p. 118. 
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quarrels ever came to blows, his greater 
strength, physically, would settle things. 


Person-centered democratic family living 
requires a skill and understanding now pos- 
sessed by few couples. Mature, equally 
matched personalities with rich experiences 
in give-and-take are needed to found such a 
family. Neurotic, egocentric, domineering, 
and submissive persons are handicapped. 
The so-called “companionship” family ap- 
pears to have much in common with the 
beautiful ideal of the “Brotherhood of Man” 
as a millennial goal. Both may well be de- 
sirable, but they are extremes based largely 
on the opposite of what is found in society 
at this time. 


A more pragmatic approach is to examine 
the weaknesses and strengths of American 
families today and to attempt to formulate 
a national policy which would enable them 
to make the most of the challenging changes 
ahead in government, industry, and social 
relations. It is to that task that social sci- 
ence and technology must turn. A vital role 
awaits these disciplines, if not in changing 
family form or in creating new standards, at 
least in predicting significant trends and in 
adding to the knowledge of human conduct. 
We see the family, then, with these aids, 
surviving the present spurt of machine-age 
developments (our foresight does not carry 
us into the atomic age), of urbanization, of 
social mobility, of wars and economic de- 
pressions, with a minimum of scars and a 
maximum of vitality. We see great possibil- 
ities in the family of tomorrow as an im- 
proved small-family organization, geared to 
assure maximum self-expression of family 
members while maintaining integrity and 
inner loyalty to the whole. 
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BEN KARPMAN, M.D. 


ABSTRACT 


Social scientists and psychiatrists, though working with the same material, arrive at different results 
because of the use of different approaches and techniques. The following viewpoints are discussed: emphasis 
on the social versus the individual aspect, the physical and the external versus the emotional, the conscious 
versus the unconscious, and the descriptive, “‘objective” study versus the therapeutic. 


Sciences are interrelated and interde- 
pendent. Astronomy depends on mathe- 
matics, physics, and chemistry. In medicine 
many sciences, such as biology, chemistry, 
physics, etc., meet with the sick human be- 
ing as the chief aim of study. There are 
many sciences that have the same subject 
matter for consideration, though approach- 
ing it from different angles. Psychiatry deals 
with the human being; so does biology; so 
does psychology; so do social sciences and 
law. Because of the difference in approach, 
each of these has developed its own back- 
ground, its own mass of knowledge, its own 
tools and techniques and, for all practical 
purposes, even its own technical language. 
Often one discipline does not understand the 
other. The chief difficulty seems to be a 
problem in semantics. The social scientist 
claims that he is the one who understands 
the criminal because he has studied the 
man’s physical and social environment in 
great detail, the presumption being that it 
is this that gives us clear insight on the sub- 
ject. The psychiatrist, on the other hand, is 
likely to study the individual criminal and 
assign to the physical and external social 
environment a relatively secondary place. 
It is therefore necessary that we attempt to 
understand each other, perhaps even to 
interpret and translate each other’s lan- 
guage. 

These reflections came to me as I was 
reading reviews of my latest volume.’ Every 
author should in all reason expect a certain 
number of unfavorable reviews. I have re- 
ceived some, but what impressed me most 


* Case Studies in the Psychopathology of Crime 
(Washington: Medical Science Press, 1944), Vol. II. 


about such reviews was that in the main 
they came from social scientists, who, it 
seems, do not understand the dynamic 
meaning of psychiatry, whose purpose is to 
study the emotional and psychic back- 
ground of human behavior. I shall attempt 
to answer these criticisms and will especially 
try to clarify the various differential ap- 
proaches. 

The case material comes from the De- 
partment for the Criminal Insane (Howard 
Hall) of St. Elizabeth’s Hospital in Wash- 
ington, D.C. The group is more varied than 
what one finds in the usual city or state 
prison. In addition to prisoners coming from 
the city of Washington, we get an interest- 
ing group of federal prisoners not likely to 
be found in a city or state prison, by reason 
of the nature of federal offenses: counter- 
feiting, white slavery, post office violations, 
interstate violations, military prisoners, and 
prisoners from the territories, etc. Nonethe- 
less, one critic comments as foliows on what 
he considers the highly selective character of 
the material: 


In studying these case histories, the reader 
must bear in mind that he is not dealing with 
an unselected sample of criminals, nor even 
with such a sample of those who happen to be 
caught and convicted, but only those who are 
committed to hospitalization for the criminally 
insane. .... Because of the selected character 
of the men studied, we must be careful not to 
draw any general conclusions as to the average 
criminal from these cases, especially since all 
we have here is a statement of the man him- 
self as to the factors that influence his be- 
havior.? 


2W. McClintock, Minnesota Law Review, 
XLIX (June, 1945), 467-68. 
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It seems that the popular mind, when 
not exactly frightened by the term “crimi- 
nal insane,” believes at least that the crimi- 
nal insane are a group sui generis, totally 
different from any other type of criminal 
one might meet. That is to say, it is claimed 
that, since the criminal insane represent a 
particular group, such lessons as might be 
learned from them cannot apply to the so- 
called “normal” criminals. This is a mis- 
understanding. By and large the so-called 
“criminal insane” consist of two groups. In 
the first group are those who are primarily 
criminal and who in the course of their im- 
prisonment have developed psychotic-like 
reaction requiring hospitalization in a psy- 
chiatric institution; often it is of a very 
brief duration. Beyond the fact that they 
show more emotional tension, in trying to 
adjust themselves to the problem of im- 
prisonment, this group in nowise differs 
psychopathologically from the group of so- 
called “normal” criminals. The other group 
consists of individuals who are primarily 
insane and in whom the criminal behavior is 
an outflow from the original psychotic 
tendencies. We speak of the first group as the 
criminal insane, with emphasis on the 
word “criminal,” and we speak of the sec- 
ond group, too, as criminal insane, but em- 
phasizing the word “insane.” However, 
while in one sense these cases are different 
from the first group, the mechanisms oper- 
ating in the two groups are basically the 
same. One of the fundamental lessons taught 
us by psychogenetics is that the abnormal 
psychic reactions are to a large extent but 
quantitative exaggerations of the normal 
and that the mechanisms operating in one 
may be found in the other. The basic psychic 
mechanisms uncovered in the criminal of the 
criminal-insane type are in essence not dif- 
ferent from those uncovered either in the 
so-called “‘normal” criminal or in the truly 
insane. Furthermore, there drift into How- 
ard Hall a large number of cases, mainly as 
malingerers (the so-called “psychopathic” 
criminals) who are in every way like the 
rest of the so-called “‘normal” criminal 
population. 
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On the other hand, it must be admitted 
that even the statement that these two 
groups differ greatly frem each other is true 
only in a limited sense. If one takes as an 
instance a typical “normal” criminal who 
developed a bitter reaction against authori- 
ties for having so unjustly mistreated him, 
for which reason he has been diagnosed as 
prison psychosis, paranoid type (which, in 
passing, it is not—it is nothing but a hysteri- 
cal projection reaction, which disappears 
completely as soon as the man is released) 
and compares him with a typical insane in- 
dividual who has become criminal, to wit, a 
paranoid schizophrenic who began with de- 
lusions of persecution which led him to as- 
sault with a dangerous weapon, which, in 
turn, led to his arrest, and finally to his 
transfer to a psychiatric institution—in 
these two extreme types you have cases that 
obviously differ greatly from each other, and 
under such circumstances we may be justi- 
fied in putting them in separate groups, des- 
ignating the former as criminal insane and 
the other as insane criminal. But it is pos- 
sible to start with one end of the line and, by 
a series of almost imperceptible gradations, 
to fill in, step by step, and one by one, many 
cases coming in between, until, having 
started at one end with the “normal” crimi- 
nal, we reach the obviously psychotic crimi- 
nal, the whole series appearing as merely 
quantitative exaggerations of the normal. 

While, in general, the author is committed 
to the psychodynamic approach, it must be 
stated that there was no attempt made in 
these studies to prove that criminality is due 
to purely psychogenic and emotional influ- 
ences. Rather, the attempt is made here to 
learn to what extent, if any, emotional fac- 
tors contribute to crime. There is no denying 
or belittling here the contribution of physi- 
cal, biological, social, and general cultural 
factors to criminality, but, as in any scien- 
tific undertaking, we must study one factor 
at a time, keeping it as the variable, with the 
rest of the factors held constant. This is not 
to say, however, that my cases have only 
psychogenic material and lack other aspects. 
Not at all! My cases are replete with mate- 
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rial bearing on sociocultural factors as re- 
lated to criminality, but, in accordance with 
my original approach, all this material—ex- 
cept where I was able to obtain additional 
material from other sources—is obtained 
from the patient and is presented as seen 
through the eyes of the patient who, to me, 
is the most important medium of expression 
so far as these studies are concerned. Limit- 
ed as his vision may be, warped as it is by 
all sorts of psychological entanglements, it 
is supremely his view and his emotions 
which in the long run have determined his 
behavior in general and his criminal be- 
havior in particular. Apparently it is diffi- 
cult for a nonpsychiatrist, especially a social 
scientist, to grasp the difference between the 
two disciplines. The psychiatrist, like any 
physician, sees in the criminal a patient, an 
individual who is psychically sick and whose 
symptoms are expressed in antisocial be- 
havior. His primary purpose and function is 
to treat the patient, not merely to study 
him. No criminal wants to be studied for 
study’s sake, and no criminal will submit 
himself as a psychological guinea pig and re- 
veal to anyone his innermost life. On the 
other hand, the social scientist sees in the 
criminal a subject to be studied. The rela- 
tionship here is basically an objective, cold, 
impersonal one, however nice and affable the 
student may be otherwise. And in our view 
no objective impersonal approach can ever 
succeed in ferreting out the instinctive emo- 
tional drives behind the general human and 
criminal behavior. Where a psychiatrist has 
adopted the attitude of the social scientist, 
he invariably has failed to get the material 
in question; where the social scientist has 
adopted the psychiatric approach, the re- 
sults have been fruitful. 

Among psychiatric workers in the field of 
criminality, the choice of material has all too 
often been guided by a desire to get results 
that would prove the original theory or 
thesis: that criminality is due to the opera- 
tion of psychic factors. This, of course, viti- 
ated the results. To avoid this, I have taken 
on any case that came along, whether it was 
clearly a neurotic criminal, a pure psycho- 


path, a psychotic individual, a mental de- 
fective, or even a case of organic brain dis- 
ease, as long as the individual in question 
was willing to co-operate, even if from the 
beginning there seemed little hope or possi- 
bility of getting at the psychodynamics of 
the reaction. 
One critic states: 


There is no effort to verify this information 
from other sources. We are thus given no clue 
as to the interplay of sociocultural and psycho- 
physiological factors, and to the dynamic 
process of the criminal personality, to say 
nothing of the cause of criminality in the man. 
Nor are we given any clear information as to 
how the life history material was obtained. 
....+ But if objectivity rather than the pa- 
tient’s own inner experience and reaction is 
sought, why is it there is no further effort at 
verification? We are given no means of dis- 
tinguishing the questionnaire material from 
that obtained in free associations. No clue as 
to the relation of various sections of the ma- 
terial to each other..... Dreams lose much of 
their significance because it is at best difficult— 
often impossible, to relate them to the experi- 
ential settings in which they occurred—Section 
I and II (The case of Manson). In the case of 
Kenneth Elton, the purpose is defeated be- 
cause only the patient’s own free association, 
not the analyst’s comments are included. The 
reader is deprived of any clue to the more active 
role of the therapist as crucial turning points in 
the record affecting the material further elicited 
and in modifying the attitude and behavior of 
the patient. 


The above quotation would seem to im- 
ply that, since much of the information 
comes from the patient himself and is not 
objectively verifiable, it is therefore not re- 
liable. In answer to this it should be said 
that in any psychotherapeutic attempt, it is 
in the main the material obtained from the 
patient himself, rather than that which has 
originated outside, that is the basic source 
of our knowledge of the criminal and is of 
chief value in the treatment; it is indeed 
often the sole factor in the cure of the psy- 
chic illness. A belief in truth is independent 


3 Social Forces, XXIV, No. 1 (October, 1945), 
120-21. 
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of the nature of the truth but nevertheless 
guides the individual to action. If, for in- 
stance, the patient submits that as a boy he 
suffered much anguish because of such-and- 
such a state of affairs in his home, it matters 
not, so far as his emotional reaction is con- 
cerned, whether such a state of affairs has 
actually existed or not. It is sufficient that 
he thought and felt so; while the situation 
may have been real or even entirely imagi- 
nary, there is no doubt of his own reaction 
to it having been real. If it was real enough 
to be the cause of further actions, then it 
must have been real indeed. To put it in 
other words, the individual usually responds 
to his emotions as if they were right— 
whether they were right or wrong. It is 
therefore essential that, along with the fac- 
tual basis of the reaction, its emotional 
background and accompaniments be deter- 
mined, and that can only come from the 
patient. 

If it be further injected that the patient, 
being so unreliable, might even have ‘‘manu- 
factured” this presumed anguish, it may be 
said in answer that, first, lies have psychic 
reasons behind them, have their definite 
place in the mental life of the individual, and 
as a rule are products of the unconscious and 
may be interpreted as such; second, if it be 
gross, it will not fit in with the other parts of 
the accounts. It is not difficult to show by a 
critical analysis of the material where it fits 
and where it does not fit into the case. 

Another criticism that has been leveled 
is against the place of fantasy in the history 
of the individual. It has been said that since 
a good deal of the material probably consists 
of fantasies, it is not a reliable index to the 
individual’s actual behavior. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that fantasy plays 
a very large role in the lives of criminals 
(even as it does in the lives of normal 
people); and if a fantasy furnishes enough 
energy to drive the individual across the 
continent many times and make him indulge 
in certain kinds of erratic behavior, then it 
is not only a psychic fact, but a fact in every 
sense of the word. 

One criticism runs like this: 


Criminologists accustomed to dealing factu- 
ally with criminal behavior are going to find 
it difficult to fall in line with this seemingly 
uncritical acceptance of whatever story a 
criminal tells as the real story [italics ours] of 
items of importance of any behavior sequence. 
The reader is given very little of the factual 
picture that might enable him to form an 
independent judgment of “where it fits and 
where it does not fit into the cure.” If the story 
told satisfies the credulity of the particular 
psychiatrist, it apparently “fits” and is to be 
accepted as the really meaningful account of 
any particular behavior episode. Anyone who 
has worked intimately with criminals and be- 
come acquainted with their loquacious and 
often romantic or dramatic account of their 
own behavior must be a bit nonplussed by the 
smug and complacent acceptance by the 
psychiatrist of the role of All-Knowing Being 
without further objective investigation where 
the particular story told fits into the case. .... 
In a similar manner, the factually minded will 
be distressed by the obvious selection of ele- 
ments and items that have been reported in 
these cases.4 


I am afraid that the author of this quota- 
tion simply does not understand how a psy- 
chiatrist works up his material and how he 
arrives at the final formulation. No trained 
psychiatrist is going to accept whatever 
story the patient—be he a civilian, neurotic, 
or a criminal—tells as the real story. Though 
the critic lays much emphasis on facts, ac- 
tually there are no facts, but only feelings 
about this or that situation or event, which 
we are pleased to call facts. Facts as they ap- 
pear to human beings are only contextually 
meaningful, and the context, from the point 
of view of dynamic psychiatry, is emotional. 
To Hitler racial superiority was a fact, and to 
Stalin class struggle is a fact. To the deeply 
religious person the Bible as a revelation 
and the Word of God is a fact; to the agnos- 
tic the very contrary are the facts. To the 
Christian, the Mohammedan is an infidel, 
and to the Mohammedan, the Christian is 
an infidel, and what they both seem to the 
heathen Chinese may easily be conjectured. 


4 George B. Vold, American Sociological Review, 
X (April, 1945), 311. 
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Where, then, do facts end and feelings 
begin? 

Between the original version as first ob- 
tained from the patient and the final version 
as presented herewith, there are many, 
many steps and gradations designed to fill in 
gaps, to correct inaccuracies and discrep- 
ancies, and to allow for the element of over- 
active imagination and the play of emotional 
factors. No psychiatrist worth his salt will 
ever accept uncritically whatever story the 
criminal chooses to tell him; nor, on the 
other hand, is he going to tell the patient 
that his story is a lie, though he may well 
think it’so. Instead, he tries to gain his con- 
fidence and gradually get the many-sided 
aspects of the facts elicited. Little by little, 
enough of the facts are obtained to establish 
the framework of the case to be built. The 
material is thus gathered objectively and is 
objectively presented. If the “lie” previous- 
ly told by the patient does not fit in, it is not 
immediately disregarded and thrown out, 
but, on the contrary, is carefully discussed 
and evaluated. It may then turn out that 
the so-called “lies” were defense reactions 
erected by the individual as a compensation 
for growing feelings of insecurity and in- 
feriority or as a protection against fear of 
consequences. A certain patient gave me at 
first a history of heterosexual adjustment 
that even Casanova might envy. He turned 
out to be an absolute homosexual with no 
heterosexual experiences whatsoever and his 
original statement was intended to mislead 
me. At the beginning I accepted, of course, 
his statement at its face value, but as in all 
cases, only provisionally so and for the time 
being, but continued working with him. As 
we kept working, day after day, discrep- 
ancies in his sex life began to appear, and the 
patient’s aid was solicited to clear these up. 
At no time was he allowed to feel that he 
was being “trapped,” and he finally ad- 
mitted spontaneously that he was a homo- 
sexual. 

None of the cases offered in this series is 
presented in the version as first given by the 
patient, but only as it has finally emerged. 
What emerges, therefore, is the “factual” 


picture that enables the student to form an 
independent judgment where the state- 
ments made fit or do not fit into the frame- 
work. In this unbiased presentation, little is 
given that would “tax” the credulity of the 
reader. This is most clearly evident in the 
cases that are presented psychoanalytically, 
session by session. The intelligent reader, 
therefore, can himself follow the develop- 
ment of the material step by step and see 
how lies, deliberate falsifications, unwitting 
inaccuracies gradually give way to a fuller, 
more sensible, and more acceptable under- 
standing of the situation. 

Along with emphasis on “facts,” “factual 
picture,” and “objective investigation” the 
critic also speaks of “intimate dealings with 
criminals.” So far as I know the literature, 
the conventional sociological approach (I 
exclude the more dynamic social scientists 
of the type of W. I. Thomas, E. W. Burgess, 
and Donald Young, to cite a few who, fol- 
lowing the lead of psychiatrists, genuinely 
go into intimate details of the person’s life) 
does not give an intimate account at all but 
only a very detailed statement of so-called 
“facts”; true insight into the emotional life 
of the individual thus escapes them. With 
the tools at his disposal, the social scientist 
can only accept a certain situation as a fact 
and another statement as a lie; but he can- 
not, by reason of his particular approach and 
the type of tools with which he works, give 
good reasons for accepting one statement as 
truth and another statement as a lie—ex- 
cept by what appeals to him personally as 
the nature of the respective statements. To 
the psychiatrist, however, neither the true 
nor the false statements are accepted but 
are continually worked with until each ap- 
pears in its correct perspective. 

In the words of one critic, the one object 
of a series of elaborate case histories should 
be presumably to illustrate something of the 
difference in techniques of analysis. The pre- 
sumption is entirely in the mind of the critic. 
While a general outline of the technique 
used has been given, it was never a part of 
the original aim of the author to offer elabo- 
rate differential techniques in the analysis 
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of criminals, but only to present their life- 
histories in as complete, objective, and de- 
tailed a manner as possible. I do not see that 
a book intended in the main as a reference 
source for research in criminal material 
should go to greater length in explaining 
how the material has been obtained. 
Throughout the psychiatric, psychological, 
and social science literature one finds abun- 
dant case material or studies based on case 
material, but I am not aware that in each 
and every history the research worker in 
question gives a detailed description every 
time of the technique used in obtaining the 
case material. It would be woefully wasteful 
if it were so. There are in psychiatric and 
psychoanalytic literature special treatises, 
monographs, and numerous separate studies 
given to the discussion of how to elicit case 
material. 

We are justified in expecting that anyone 
who considers himself a critic of psycho- 
analytic material should, beforehand, have 
acquainted himself with at least the main 
routine and procedures for eliciting psychi- 
atric material. As for details of the tech- 
niques used in this series, even a detailed 
recitation in a long preface could hardly do 
it justice; the interested student should read 
the material in its nascent form. It is indeed 
the more dynamically oriented social scien- 
tists who gave me the moral (and financial) 
support for the publication of the series. 

It has been one of the standard criticisms 
of psychoanalysis by social scientists that 
the data are never published. The publica- 
tion of this material supplies the want. 


In some quarters the histories are criti- 
cized as not being long enough. In answer to 
this I can only submit that the cases are al- 
ready as large and extensive as any practical 
publishing can stand and that it is neither 
practicable nor desirable to present greater 
details, for this would require that, besides 
the final presentation, all the original ques- 
tions and answers as sequentially obtained 
from the patient be given in their original 
form—an obvious impossibility, for each 
case then would take up many times more 
space. Hence, any reader who is not fully 
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satisfied with the presentation is welcome to 
come to my office, as others have done, and 
inspect and read the archives. 

From other sources the histories have 
been criticized as being altogether too long, 
and it has been stated that much briefer 
histories could have served the purpose just 
as well. One critic delivers himself of the fol- 
lowing: 


There may be some reason, which escapes 
one, for so extensive a presentation of such case 
material, but unfortunately it seems only tedi- 
ous and repetitious with no special merit because 
it is in the victim’s own words. It is hard to 
believe that these four case histories will add 
much to our knowledge of causes, course, and 
treatment of criminality in general... . there 
is a dearth of concise lessons to be learned there- 
from..... A great deal of wasted effort and 
time in psychoanalysis. .... One wonders if 
the same material might not have been dis- 
covered with the same advantageous conse- 
quences by simpler means.’ 


Since this criticism comes from a psycho- 
biologist, I can do no better than to quote 
the following from Dr. Adolf Meyer, the 
father of psychobiology in America: 


Psychiatry is the description and analysis 
of diseases which take months and years for 
their evolution and which require careful 
records of conscientious and methodical ob- 
servations in order to replace impressionistic 
methods by an approximation to methods of 
precision. We need less discussions of generali- 
ties and more records of well-observed cases 
and especially records of life times—not merely 
snatches of picturesque symptoms or transcrip- 
tions of the meaning in traditional terms.® 


For my part, I am not concerned with the 
length of the histories—the length is the 
very last consideration. I work with the 
patient until, to the best of my ability, I 
have exhausted all the material. 

The work has been criticized in some 
quarters as laying too much emphasis on 


’W. Muncie, Quarterly Review of Biology, XX, 
No. 1 (March, 1945), 108-09. 


In The Eclipse of a Mind, by Alonzo Graves 
(New York: Medical Journal Press, 1942), p. iii. 
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sex. Thus one criticism made was: “It is felt 
that unnecessary experiences have been re- 
lated in regard to sexual details.” And an- 
other states: “The criteria of significance 
apparently [are] that the items reported deal 
in some way with sex experience.”’? 


I plead absolutely not guilty to this 
charge. In the field of psychodynamics, I re- 
gard myself as an eclectic who is not com- 
mitted to any particular point of view. 
While I accept a good deal of Freud’s basic 
tenets, I do not by any means follow him in 
all directions. His formulation that mastur- 
bation and sense of guilt is back of criminal- 
ity is, to my mind, not applicable to a ma- 
jority of criminal cases. (This concept, un- 
fortunately, has been overexploited by some 
of his more orthodox followers.) Nor do I 
accept the universality of castration and 
other concepts. I take the material as it 
comes from the patient, laying no more 
emphasis on one aspect than on another; 
they are all of equal value to me. Rather 
than the purely sexual, if I stress anything 
at all, I stress the over-all emotional aspects 
of the situation. Sex life is an important 
part of our life, and I tried to present such 
details as were brought forth by the patient, 
but it by no means forms the predominant 
part of the material. In Volume I of the 
series, four out of five cases have only a 
moderate amount of sexual material. In 
most cases, I have found feelings of frustra- 
tion, inferiority, humiliation, privation or 
overprotection, unrequited affection, hos- 
tility, motives of revenge, and like strong 
emotional states as being among the chief 
factors in one’s life. However, there are cases 
in which the sexual factor by the very na- 
ture of the reaction is most prominent, as in 
cases of homosexuality (thus, Case 3 in Vol. 
I is that of a man charged with sodomy). 
Likewise, of the four cases in Volume II, 
Cases 6 and 7 have very little sexual mate- 
rial in them. Case 7 of Volume II (white 
slavery) does not emphasize the sex factor 
at all. However, Case 8 in Volume II is that 
of rape; it is not surprising that there is 


1 The Prison Officers Magazine (Scotland), XXXV 
(February, 1946), 39 (W. J. K.). 


much sexual material in this. I do not stress 
sex nor do I deliberately ignore it. As a hu- 
man biologist, I take what is presented to 
me. All in all, an attempt has been made to 
elicit not sexual material per se, not family, 
social, or economic material as such, but 
material as it continually reveals and un- 
folds itself, with particular emphasis on the 
emotional aspects of the total situation. 
One critic states the following: 


One of the cases is presented in the original 
form as it was analyzed. The subject, Kenneth 
Elton (pseudonym), was committed because 
of an attempt at seduction of a nine-year-old 
girl. In the analysis he was asked to begin each 
session with an account of his dreams and then 
to give his associations. In the process he 
eventually arrived at an interpretation which 
accounted for the behavior on the basis of a 
shocking sexual experience which occurred 
when he was about six or seven years old. A 
cure is claimed, since no repetition of the be- 
havior is known to have occurred in the seven- 
teen years following the analysis. Plausible as 
it is, this explanation does not rest on a basis 
logically superior to patent-medicine cures. 
Even if it were possible to be sure that un- 
detected sex crimes did not continue, there is 
still the question of what is responsible. A 
critical reader inevitably hungers for some im- 
provement on the post hoc style of reasoning 
and, perhaps, in this case, for some additional 
information, if it could be gathered, on the 
subject’s personality as viewed by his con- 
temporaries and on the extent to which the 
analyst guided the development of the story 
by his suggestions and questions, and on other 
matters. This is not to suggest, however, 
that the case material given is not valuable or 
even that the interpretation might not be the 
true one. To a certain extent, the psychopathic 
and criminal aspects of some of the cases are at 
least partially separate. The criminal behavior 
apparently developed in the same fashion as 
with normal personalities—through participa- 
tion in social groups in which criminal activity 
is conventional. At most, the mental ab- 
normality operates in these cases as a partial 
cause of the criminality and as an influence on 
the type of crime and on the success of the crimi- 
nal career.*® 


8 Robert E. L. Faris, American Journal of Soci- 
ology, L (January, 1945), 323- 
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It is difficult to understand this sort of 
argument, which maintains that the expla- 
nation offered by me does not rest on a logi- 
cal basis. The critic, it seems, wishes here 
to suggest nothing less than that the fact 
that the man was treated psychoanalytically 
and got well is no proof at all that it is the 
particular treatment that was responsible 
for the cure. This is obviously an incorrect, 
even fallacious, reasoning on the basis of the 
facts available and as presented. The man in 
question was arrested several times and 
several times faced the electric chair. None- 
theless, the fear and the threat of the elec- 
tric chair did not act as deterrents from fur- 
ther commission of the crime. Then the man 
received the benefit of psychotherapy, 
gained insight into his basic difficulties, and 
indulgence in this criminal behavior has 
stopped. There is every reason to believe, 
and no reason to believe the contrary, that 
it is the treatment that was responsible for 
the sudden cessation of criminal behavior. 
How else could the same be accounted for? 
Can the critic submit a single reason or ar- 
gument as to what else could be responsible? 
The entire progress of medicine consists in 
the application of remedial measures, which 
produce results. It would be entirely falla- 
cious to say that the claim of the physician 
that certain remedial measures produced re- 
sults is entirely reasoning post hoc. Compar- 
ing the study and the cure of the case of rape 
with the claims of patent-medicine adver- 
tisers would be too acrid to be palatable if 
it did not appear from this that the critic 
apparently does not even understand how 
patent medicine works. In the use of patent 
medicines the patient makes a blind diag- 
nosis on the basis of a superficial symptom 
and just as blindly chooses a medicine which 
temporarily may help but basically does not 
touch the root of the disease, which is far 
greater than the individual symptom. But 
can the reviewer be so ignorant as not to 
know that, in the case of the criminal, a care- 
ful preliminary study and diagnosis were 
made by a competent staff, on the basis of 
which a further study was undertaken with 
a view to ferreting out the complicated roots 
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of the trouble? The official record, in which 
the comments by other psychiatrists are 
given, was there for the critic to read. Why 
did he not read it? If the patient has some 
sort of indigestion and the doctor prescribes 
a mixture of rhubarb and soda, the use of 
which is followed by relief of the symptoms, 
the physician in question is fully entitled to 
claim that the relief of the symptom is due 
to the use of the drugs he prescribed and 
nothing else. The same holds true in other 
sciences where the use of certain measures 
and certain techniques produce certain re- 
sults. It is really difficult to see how the re- 
viewer could offer such false reasoning. 

As for the critic’s request for information 
about the patient’s personality, it is all 
there, spread out for his and others’ benefit, 
if he would only take the trouble to look 
for it. And as far as the query on the extent 
to which the analyst guided the develop- 
ment of the story by his suggestions and 
questions, that is again a matter of detailed 
technique, already discussed. 

There is little doubt by now that crimi- 
nals can be cured by psychotherapeutic 
means; but that is only another way of say- 
ing that they are emotionally sick people. 
Psychotherapy offers the one hopeful ap- 
proach to the treatment of the criminal. 
Surgical and medicinal measures (use of en- 
docrine glands, substances, castration, etc.) 
have failed, as have also punitive means. 
Though we have been furnished with a great 
deal of suggestive material, I do not see that 
anything very fruitful has come from social 
scientists as regards the treatment and cur- 
ability of criminals. Though much stress has 
been laid on poverty and slums as factors in 
crime, I am not greatly impressed with the 
arguments. The well-to-do classes have their 
full share of criminals; the type of crime 
may be different and, for understandable 
reasons, they do not get caught or serve 
sentences as frequently as members of the 
poorer classes. Slums do not produce crimi- 
nals any more than Wall Street produces 
bankers or any more than banks cause high- 
grade embezzlers. Criminally inclined indi- 
viduals gravitate to the slums and criminal- 
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ly inclined high-grade financiers gravitate 
to Wall Street. A racketeer is a racketeer 
whether he operates among poor people 
or among rich people, whether on a local, 
national, or international scale. The psycho- 
logical factors behind the former may be 
identical with those driving the latter. It is 
conceivable that in a different state of so- 
ciety crime may be done away with, but that 
is a utopian fantasy for dreamy philosophi- 
cal anarchists and tender-hearted libertari- 
ans to indulge in. It has no conceivable re- 
lation to our present reality. Crime has been 
and is universal, regardless of the state of 
society. There is plenty of crime in demo- 
cratic America, communistic Russia, Fas- 
cist Spain, just as there was in Nazi Ger- 
many. Whatever contribution social and 
cultural factors make to crime—and they 
are no doubt large—they appear to be more 
in the nature of an environment that serves 
as a vehicle and a medium of expression for 
criminality, rather than acting as principal 
etiological factors. The environment brings 
to the surface that which is latent, and what 
is latent are the basic instinctive, emotional 
forces that drive all humans to action. A 
failure in the proper integration of these 
forces may result in one case in a neurosis 
or a psychosis, in another in criminality. 
Let us take as an illustration the well-estab- 
lished fact that there is a great increase in 
crime following a war. Let us take a small 
community which in normal times had 
about one hundred robberies a year. When 
the postwar period comes, the same com- 
munity—assuming it remained the same in 
size—now has one hundred and seventy-five 
such robberies a year. Let us further suppose 
that each such crime is committed by one 
individual, so that the community in ques- 
tion furnishes now one hundred and seventy- 
five individual criminals instead of one 
hundred as previously given. Social scien- 
tists will tell us that the increase is due 
to greater extravagance, broken homes, 
less parental care, etc. Generally, all these 
statements are entirely correct; nonethe- 
less, they offer only a superficial explana- 
tion. It may explain the total increase, 


but it will not explain why of the total 
city population having ten thousand males, 
these seventy-five men and not any other 
seventy-five men succumbed to the post- 
war influences, nor why it is that some 
of the other nine thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-five men were not influenced by 
all these factors. There must be differences 
in the threshold of susceptibility, and only 
psychiatric work can ascertain those indi- 
vidual reasons and differences. 

But even granting that psychiatry offers 
the best hope for the solution of the problem 
of crime, it is doubtful whether it can ever 
help society to rid itself completely of crime. 
And that is because certain basic reactions 
seem so inherent in human beings as to be 
beyond any effective environmental reach. 
Human beings seem to be so organized emo- 
tionally that they cannot acquiesce with full 
equanimity and peace of mind to the ac- 
cepted dictates of society, the correct con- 
ceptions of right and wrong, and their full 
share of responsibility. This being the case, 
it provides a fruitful source of dissension and 
rebellion which may express itself in overt 
criminal behavior. Perhaps all this goes 
back to man’s basic insecurity and essential 
ambivalence. We are insecure and in conflict 
virtually from the day we are born. From 
earliest childhood we fight our parents, who 
insist on casting us into a particular world 
against our will. The price the parents pay 
for it is the excessive affection given us as 
children. At the same time, society is trying 
to hammer into us the cold reality which in 
many ways conflicts with the original pa- 
rental training. The result is not a well-syn- 
thesized product, often not even an alloy or 
a physical mixture, but more in the nature 
of a colloid: an individual who is at once an 
adult and a child, in a state of permanent 
indecision, permanent insecurity, and per- 
manent ambivalence. That means neuroti- 
cism in its widest sense. It is this situation 
that is probably responsible for our eurot- 
ics and criminals as well. For basically there 
is no essential difference between the neu- 
rotic and the criminal except that each had 
parents and families with different attitudes 
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to which the children reacted differently. In 
one case you have the development of ex- 
treme sensitiveness, overprotectiveness, per- 
haps too much love and only little denial, 
yet many inner frustrations, causing the in- 
dividual to withdraw into himself with 
meekness, passivity, and much inner suffer- 
ing; that is a neurotic. In the other you have 
denial and hostility, with aggression reach- 
ing outward in some motor activity and pro- 
ducing what is socially known as a criminal. 
In a large sense the neurotic is essentially a 
repressed criminal; the criminal is an unre- 
pressed neurotic. Let any of us examine our 
daily behavior and note the amount of ag- 
gression and hostility we have to repress to 
realize how truly widespread criminal trends 
are in all of us, and most of all in the saint- 
liest. No wonder that Augustine, who as 
an adolescent indulged in minor stealing and 
later as an adult sinned sexually before the 
sense of guilt got hold of him, used to pray 
to God to forgive him for his dreams. 


And since ambivalence seems so basic in 
our life, can we ever come to a better under- 
standing with others than we can with our- 
selves? Like the fabled porcupines, we get 
closer together because of cold (we need 
each other) but are soon driven apart when 
the quills begin to hurt each other’s skin (we 
resent each other). Except in case of love— 
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and there too, we have perennial conflicts— 
two people rarely come together with per- 
fect unanimity except to conspire against a 
third or a fourth. 

I understand that anthropologists have 
found some primitive communities that 
have no crime. If so, they probably are very 
few and very small communities. In any 
event they must be exceptional. Virtually 
all societies we know of have crime. It is 
doubtful whether crimeless societies are 
possible with us. Perhaps, if we knew more 
about the basic internal causes of crime, we 
might be able to work toward organizing a 
society which, if not entire crimeless, would 
be less conducive to crime. 

And so I come back to my original state- 
ment that perhaps conflict, dissension, re- 
bellion, are all integral parts of our makeup. 
And if this be true, then we shall always 
have individuals with us who will rebel 
against any established code which their 
original psychological makeup cannot ac- 
cept and metabolize as a part of their own. 
This, however, should not deter us at pres- 
ent from continuing to study criminals 
psychodynamically and to cure as many as 
we can, learning at the same time the basic 
emotional causes that go into the making of 
criminal behavior. 


WaAsHINGTON, D.C. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE SEX LIVES OF UNMARRIED MEN 


To the Editor: 


The May, 1947, issue of the Journal contains 
an article entitled, “The Sex Lives of Unmarried 
Men,” in which the authors undertake to gen- 
eralize on behavior on the basis of answers to 
questions dealing with the type of behavior un- 
der consideration. Without considering the ac- 
curacy of the conclusions drawn, I would like to 
question the validity of the procedure. It is 
based upon the assumption that persons answer 
accurately questions dealing with their be- 
havior. This is an unwarranted assumption, par- 
ticularly when the behavior is related to social 
and moral codes. Such a procedure might be 
justified were there an established deviation be- 
tween the truth and answers to such questions. 
It seems to me that the only valid conclusion 
that can be drawn from such a procedure is that 
persons will answer specific questions affirma- 
tively or negatively in certain general propor- 
tions. There are a number of reasons that might 
prompt a person to answer a question of this 
type affirmatively or negatively. These reasons 
range from shame to bravado and the extent to 
which any of them is involved in motivating 
behavior cannot be forecast, either individually 
or collectively, unless some device of a “lie- 
detector” type is used, and data in the report 
indicate that this was not the case. 

While my comments deal with a particular 
article, I think they can be applied generally to 
a great deal of sociological research which is 
based upon the assumption that answers to 
questions provide any more valid information 
than that people will answer such questions in 
particular ways. 


Sincerely, 
James E. Foster, Chief 
Informational Service 
Pusiic Arp 
CoMMISSION 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 
May 20, 1947 
To the Editor: 


I read, enjoy, and gain a great deal from the 
Journal. However, the May issue carries an ab- 


stract of a study on “The Sex Lives of Unmar- 
ried Men.” I was so shocked at the unfair con- 
clusions and interpretations about Negroes that 
I felt compelled to drop you a line. 

The investigators interviewed only five hun- 
dred Negro men, certainly not a large enough 
group to draw any valid conclusions. They also 
gave some consideration to such factors as edu- 
cational level, economic status, et al., of white 
men but apparently ignored that for Negroes. 
It is possible that a large number of Negro 
soldiers could have come from the lowest group- 
ing, educationally and economically. If so, this 
would tend to indicate that sex behavior was 
environmental and not racial. 

The last sentence of the introductory para- 
graph reads, “It [the study] also reports the 
markedly different sex mores of the Negro popu- 
lation.” This was entirely unwarranted and 
most certainly not borne out by the information 
presented. 

Sincerely, 


Epwin C. Berry, Executive Secretary 
Urban League of Portland 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
June 13, 1947 


REJOINDER 
To the Editor: 


I am happy to answer the letters sent to you 
by Mr. Foster and Mr. Berry in connection 
with the article by Dr. Hohman and myself, 
“The Sex Lives of Unmarried Men.” 

The question raised by Mr. Foster—concern- 
ing the accuracy or reliability of the answers 
obtained by direct psychiatric questioning— 
was one that we also considered before begin- 
ning our study. We considered the use of printed 
questionnaires but rejected them because we 
felt that individuals answering them might mis- 
interpret the questions or fail to understand 
them as they were printed. We believe we were 
able to avoid that pitfall by adjusting our ter- 
minology in the face-to-face interview to the 
vocabulary of the individual. We also felt that 
the printed questionnaire allowed the individual 
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too much time to consider his answer and to 
change it for reasons of his own, such as “‘shame 
or bravado.” Also we felt the direct interview 
would allow us to judge whether we were being 
given a direct, spontaneous answer or one which 
was slanted to produce a special effect. Previous 
studies by Terman ef al. had been carried out 
with the questionnaire method; in these studies 
it is reported that only a fraction of the individ- 
uals to whom questionnaires were sent had re- 
plied. We felt we could secure a higher per- 
centage of replies by the interview method; this 
proved to be the case, as only four persons re- 
fused to take part in the study. 

We also considered the “lie detector,’ but 
decided not to use it for several reasons. One 
was the immediate difficulty, that it would not 
have been possible to use it in the Army. Sec- 
ondly, its association with legal procedures 
would have set up an emotional tension or con- 
flict, which would in itself yield false results, 
since the lie detector records reactions to all con- 
flict material. Furthermore, according to a re- 
cent article by Inbau (Journal of Clinical Psy- 
chopathology, VIII (July, 1946], 151-58), the lie 
detector itself is not accurate; its margin of error 
may be as high as 25 per cent. 

While we were carrying out our studies, we 
asked other psychiatric examiners, both in Bal- 
timore and in New York, to ask the same ques- 
tions, using the same technique as ours. They 
did so, and we are glad to report that the figures 
they obtained coincided with our own. 

There remains, of course, the fundamental 
doubt as to the accuracy of any method of in- 
vestigation involving answers given by one per- 
son to another. As psychiatrists, we admit the 
intricacies of the human mind and the multiple 
factors which can distort or falsify human state- 
ments. Nevertheless, until these factors can be 
better understood or controlled, we believe in- 
vestigation and research can be and should be 
carried out, with proper humility about the re- 
sults obtained. 

Mr. Berry of the Urban League of Portland 
questions the fact that we examined only five 
hundred Negro men. This was the entire num- 
ber of Negroes that passed through our induc- 
tion stations during the investigation period. 
We felt that the number was satisfactory, in 
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view of the fact that the replies given by Ne- 
groes were so consistent and showed little varia- 
tion. However, we checked five hundred sets of 
replies chosen at random from among the forty- 
one hundred white men and found the same 
percentages holding true in both the larger 
group and in the samples. We concluded, there- 
fore, that it was not an injustice to assume that 
the percentages obtained from five hundred Ne- 
groes would hold true for forty-one hundred 
Negroes. 

Mr. Berry is probably not right in stating 
that the Negroes we encountered came pre- 
dominantly from the lowest group, education- 
ally and economically. There is no more reason 
to suspect that the Negroes came only from 
lower groups than that all the whites came from 
one group. It is important to note that we did 
not select or screen the men who came before us; 
we examined every man, white or Negro, as he 
passed through the induction stations. 

We believe that our findings show different 
sex mores among Negroes and whites, in regard 
to virginity rates, ages of commencing sexual 
activity, masturbation, and attitudes toward 
“‘nice girls.”” Further evidence of the differences 
in sexual mores can be obtained in the anthropo- 
logical studies of Melville Herscovits, John Dol- 
lard, Allison Davis, and others. 

Our study presented only statistical results; 
we did not feel that we should attempt to in- 
terpret the data. That is the field of sociologists. 
It is our belief that Mr. Berry is correct in stat- 
ing that the difference in Negro sexual behavior 
is to be explained on environmental, not racial, 
grounds. Anthropological studies have called 
attention to the contrasts between the struc- 
tures of white and Negro families co-existing 
within our own society. It is our belief that the 
dynamic factors associated with the different 
sexual mores will be found through research in 
the fields of sociology and anthropology. 


Sincerely yours, 


BERTRAM SCHAFFNER, M.D. 
and 
B. Honman, M.D. 


New Yorxk City 
June 29, 1947 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


American Book Center for War Devas- 
tated Libraries.—The desperate and con- 
tinued need for American publications 
to serve as tools of physical and intellectual 
reconstruction abroad has been made 
vividly apparent by appeals from men of 
learning in many lands and from Ameri- 
cans who have seen that need. The Ameri- 
can Book Center for War Devastated 
Libraries has, in the past year and a half, 
shipped nearly one million volumes of 
highly selected books and periodicals 
abroad. 

The Book Center, continuing its pro- 
gram through 1947, is making a renewed 
appeal for donations of books and periodi- 
cals, for publications of intellectual merit 
in all fields, and particularly for volumes 
published during the last ten years. Of 
especial value are complete or incomplete 
files of the American Journal of Sociology. 
Such donations to the program will help 
in the reconstruction which must preface 
world understanding and peace. 

Ship contributions to the American 
Book Center, % The Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D.C., freight prepaid, or 
write to the Book Center for further in- 
formation. 


The American Folklore Society, Inc.— 
The Committee on Research in Folklore 
annually publishes in the Journal of Ameri- 
can Folklore a list of folklore projects which 
are in progress. The writing of books, mono- 
graphs, special studies, library research, 
and field collecting are included. Folklorists 
are requested to send information on their 
current activities to Herbert Halpert. 60 
West Winter Street, Delaware, Ohio, before 
September 10. 


The American National Red Cross.— 
Mabel A. Elliott has been on leave of 


absence this year from the University of 
Kansas, serving as consulting sociologist 
to the American Red Cross, where she has 
been on a special research job on Disaster 
Relief Services. On September 15, she takes 
up her new duties as professor of sociology 
and head of the department at Pennsyl- 
vania College for Women, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


Bureau for Intercultural Education.— 
Since issuing its 1946 Publications on Inter- 
cultural Education, the Bureau issued a 
supplementary list. The following addi- 
tions of interest to sociologists may be or- 
dered from the Bureau, 1697 Broadway, 
New York 19, New York: Planning Inter- 
cultura: Education, William Van Til, free; 
Bette Teaching, February 1947, Cincinnati 
Public Schools, 10 cents; Intercultural 
Education in the Detroit Public Schools, 
Administrative Committee on Intercul- 
tural Education, 7 cents; More—Than 
Tolerance, NEA Research Division, 15 
cents; A Program of Intercultural Education 
in San Diego, San Diego City Schools, 50 
cents; School Administration and Inter- 
cultural Relations, Theodore Bremeld and 
Eleanor Fish, 5 cents; Understanding Others, 
Michigan State Committee on Intercul- 
tura] Understanding, 15 cents; Intercul- 
tural Altitudes in the Making, edited by 
William H. Kilpatrick and William Van 
Til, not yet ready; Democracy for All, 
Helen Parker Mudgett, 50 cents; College 
Quotas and American Democracy, Dan W. 
Dodson, 5 cents; Racial Problems in Hous- 
ing, National Urban League, 25 cents; Our 
Negro Veterans, Charles G. Bolte and Louis 
Harris, 20 cents; Our Racial Superiority, 
Ethel J. Alpenfels, 2 cents; Segregation, 
Survey Graphic, 60 cents; What Shall We 
Do about Immigration? Maurice R. Davie, 
20 cents. 
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“General Intercultural Bibliographies” in- 
cludes: One World in School, Louella Miles, 
35 cents; Reading Ladders for Human Rela- 
tions, American Council on Education, 
$1.00; Religious Book List, National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews. 


Correctional Service Associates.—The ap- 
plication of group therapy and group work 
to correctional programs was the theme of 
the first annual meeting of Correctional 
Service Associates, held at Washington, 
D.C., in May. The recently formed organi- 
zation is an affiliate of the American Prison 
Association. The purpose of Correctional 
Service Associates is to raise standards of 
practice in the field of delinquency and 
crime prevention and control by encourag- 
ing and co-ordinating professional scientific 
studies, experimentation, and group dis- 
cussion by younger career workers. Mem- 
bership is comprised of persons under forty 
years old who are professionally engaged in 
the correctional field. Student memberships 
are available to mature college students who 
are preparing for careers in correctional 
work. 

Officers elected for 1947-48 were Mark S. 
Richmond, administrative officer at the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons, president; 
John W. Tramburg, vice-president; Roberts 
J. Wright, assistant secretary of the Prison 
Association of New York, secretary; and 
Randolph E. Wise, chief probation officer 
of the United States District Court at 
Philadelphia, treasurer. Members elected 
to the executive committee were Leo F. 
Cain of the department of education at the 
University of Oklahoma; Victor H. Evjen, 
assistant chief of the United States Proba- 
tion System; and Peter Lejins of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 

Requests for information about Correc- 
tional Service Associates and applications 
for membership may be addressed to H. G. 
Moeller, chief of the Juvenile Section of the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons, Washington 25, 
D.C. Annual dues are $2.50, payable to 
Randolph E. Wise, treasurer. 


Escola Livre de Sociologia e Politica of 
Sado Paulo—Dr. Donald Pierson, of the 
Institute of Social Anthropology of the 
Smithsonian Institution, with the assistance 
of students in the Escola Livre de Sociologia 
e Politica of Séo Paulo, and especially 
Carlos Borges Teixeira, recently completed 
a survey of forty-eight villages and small 
towns in the southeastern part of the state 
of Séo Paulo and contiguous areas in the 
states of Rio de Janeiro and Minas Gerais. 
On the basis of information thus obtained, 
a village has been selected for the study of 
“caipira” society and culture and, par- 
ticularly, of acculturation involving de- 
scendants of indigenous Indians and colonial 
Portuguese. Field work began in February, 
1947. In June, 1946, Kalervo Oberg, also 
of the Institute of Social Anthropology of 
the Smithsonian, aided by other students 
in the Escola Livre, especially Fernando 
Altenfelder Silva, made a survey of the 
research possibilities among Indian groups 
in southern Mato Grosso, and from De- 
cember of 1946 to February of 1947 carried 
on field work among the Terena and Caduéu 
in that area. These activities are part of a 
program of research and the training of 
research personnel in which, since October, 
1945, the Institute of Social Anthropology 
of the Smithsonian and the Escola Livre de 
Sociologia e Politica of Sio Paulo have been 
collaborating. 

Dr. Herbert Baldus has been appointed 
director of the ethnographic section of the 
Museu Paulista in Sao Paulo. He will be 
assisted by Harold Schultz ,formerly with 
the Brasilian Servico de Protegao aos Indios. 

Companhia Editora Nacional has pub- 
lished Aculiuragdo dos Alemiées no Brasil 
by Dr. Emilio Willems. 


Harvard University—Clyde Kluckhohn, 
professor of anthropology, is the winner of 
the $10,000 prize offered by Whittlesey 
House, McGraw-Hill Book Company, for 
the best book on a scientific subject written 
for laymen. Professor Kluckhohn’s Anthro- 
pology and the World Today was chosen 
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from among two hundred and fifty manu- 
scripts. 


Julius Rosenwald Fund Fellowship Grants. 
—The award is announced of thirty-nine 
Julius Rosenwald Fund Fellowships for 
1947 which, together with reappointments 
of former fellows, total $90,000. Of interest 
to sociologists are the following: 


Walter C. Bailey, Indianapolis, Indiana: 
For graduate work in sociology, at the 
University of Chicago. 

Edwin Richardson Edmonds, San Antonio, 
Texas: To make a study of the status of 
Negro blind in three southern states, at 
Boston University. 

Grace Towns Hamilton, executive, Atlanta 
Urban League, Atlanta, Georgia: To 
study the techniques used in successful 
social-action programs to determine their 
applicability to southern communities, at 
the New School for Social Research, 
New York. 

Pauline Byrd Taylor, teacher, Lincoln 
School, Kalamazoo: Michigan; For a 
study of most effective techniques for the 
improvement of race relations, at New 
York University. 

Charles Detyens Farris, Jacksonville, Flori- 
da: To make an analysis of urban politics 
in a southern city, at the University of 
Chicago. 

John Ansley Griffin, associate professor of 
journalism, Emory University, Georgia: 
For graduate studies in journalism and 
sociology, at the University of Wisconsin. 

Margaret Caldwell James, research assist- 
ant, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill: For a study of the com- 
munication mediums available to Ne- 
groes in a North Carolina community, 
at the University of North Carolina. 

David Calvin Kyile, Atlanta, Georgia: For 
a study of the political structure of Geor- 
gia. 

Lewis Martin Killian, Macon, Georgia: 
For a study of the adjustment of southern 
white migrants to life in a northern city, 
at the University of Chicago. 


John William Lipscomb, news editor, the 
Nashville Tennessean: For a study of the 
organized and unorganized resistance 
to the growth of the southern labor 
movement. 

Solomon Sutker, research assistant, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill: 
For graduate studies in sociology, at 
the University of North Carolina. 

Thomas Osburn Zuber, free-lance writer, 
Birmingham, Alabama: To write a book 
about the political life of the South. 


Knox College-——Recently published by 
Association Press is the report of a special 
committee on Negro constituency in 
Y.M.C.A.’s, which was headed by Shelby 
Harrison of the Russell Sage Foundation. 
It is entitled The Racial Factor in 
Y.M.C.A.’s and is based on two hundred 
and sixty original interviews with key per- 
sons in twenty-four selected cities in the 
east, southeast, and midwest. The data were 
gathered by J. Howell Atwood, professor 
of sociology, Knox College. 


The Library of Congress —Under a grant 
from the General Education Board the 
Committee on Negro Studies of the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies has spon- 
sored a project for locating and micro- 
filming files of American Negro newspapers 
from the earliest date down to 1900. The 
project is directed by Dr. Armistead S. 
Pride, director of the School of Journalism 
at Lincoln University, Jefferson City, 
Missouri. The Library of Congress is co- 
operating in the project. The project has 
located, in the collections of seventy insti- 
tutions and individuals scattered through- 
out the country, files of two hundred and 
fifty Negro newspapers established in the 
United States during the nineteenth cen- 
tury. These files are expected to total 
one hundred and twenty thousand pages 
which will be reproduced in approximately 
one hundred and seventy-two 100-foot rolls 
of microfilm. About half the work has been 
completed. The films already made, repre- 
senting about sixty-thousand newspaper 
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pages, can be had for about $700 complete. 
They may be secured from the Photo- 
duplication Service of the Library. 


University of Michigan.—A ten-year re- 
search project to study the operation of in- 
dustrial, government, professional, and 
special-interest groups is to be undertaken 
by the University of Michigan Survey Re- 
search Center, of which Rensis Likert is 
director. The method will be principally that 
of the sample-interview survey. The plan for 
study of industrial groups calls for col- 
lection and analysis of material on organiza- 
tional structure, principles and techniques of 
leadership, level of morale, quality of per- 
sonnel, job-methods training and super- 
visory procedures, and standards of per- 
formances. The Center plans to study 
governmental organizations on much the 
same plan. The Office of Naval Research 
is participating in current phases of the 
project. 


Midwest Sociological Society—At the 
annual business meeting Arthur James Todd 
was unanimously elected to honorary life 
membership. Officers for the year 1947-48 
are: president, Lloyd V. Ballard, Beloit 
College; first vice-president, Harold Saun- 
ders, State University of Iowa; representa- 
tives of the executive committee: from 
Illinois, J. E. Hulett, Jr.; from Iowa, 
Mason Olcutt; from Kansas, Randall C. 
Hill; from Minnesota, Clifford Kirkpatrick ; 
from Missouri, R. C. Miner. The executive 
committee reappointed Joseph B. Gittler, 
Iowa State College, as editor of the Midwest 
Sociologist and named Donald O. Cowgill, 
University of Wichita, as secretary-treas- 
urer. The annual reports of the secretary- 
treasurer, J. Howell Atwood, Knox College, 
showed at the close of the fiscal year in 
April a membership of one hundred and 
twenty-nine. 

The Midwest Student Sociological Asso- 
ciation sponsored by the Society was re- 
vived this year with a special session at the 
meeting at which four students presented 
papers. Marguerite Reuss, Marquette Uni- 
versity, sponsored the student group. 


Norwegian-American Historical Associa- 
tion.—The June issue of the News-Letter 
of the Association contains an appeal for 
diaries, correspondence, and reminiscences 
of Norwegian pioneers in the United States. 
The appeal comes from Leola Nelson Berg- 
mann of Iowa City, who has been engaged 
by Lippincott to write the story of the 
Norwegian-Americans, under the general 
editorship of Louis Adamic. 


Oberlin College—Loren C. Eiseley, pro- 
fessor and head of the department of soci- 
ology and anthropology, resigned in July 
in order to become professor and chairman 
of the department of anthropology at the 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

George Simpson, head of the department 
of sociology at Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pennsylvania, has been ap- 
pointed to replace Dr. Eiseley. 

Other new appointments include two as- 
sociate professors of sociology: Richard R. 
Myers and Milton Yinger. e 


The Pacific Sociological Society.—The 
spring meeting was held in Agate Beach, 
Oregon, in May, with seventy members in 
attendance. The presidential address was 
given by Calvin F. Schmid, University of 
Washington. 

The officers for the coming year are: 
president, Richard T. La Piere, Stanford 
University; vice-presidents: northern divi- 
sion, Robert O’Brien, University of Wash- 
ington; southern division, Harvey J. Locke, 
University of Southern California; central 
division, Ruth Gillard, Mills College; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Leonard Bloom, Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles; editor of 
the Proceedings, Carl E. Dent, State College 
of Washington; representative to the execu- 
tive committee of the American Sociological 
Society, Calvin F. Schmid, University of 
Washington. New members of the ad- 
visory council are Emory S. Bogardus, 
University of Southern California, and Elon 
H. Moore, University of Oregon. 


Princeton University—Frederick 
Stephan has been appointed professor of 
social statistics in the department of. eco- 
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nomics and social institutions and also direc- 
tor and executive secretary of a five-year 
project at Princeton University under a 
grant of $200,000 from the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration of New York. This investigation is to 
be a systematic critical examination of resi- 
dential university life, including both in- 
structional methods and programs and 
extra-curricular activities, and will be an 
attempt to determine their results as meas- 
ured by the intellectual, moral, and physical 
development of the students. Professor 
Stephan, now on leave from Cornell Uni- 
versity, is also a consultant for the Office of 
Naval Research and for the Rockefeller 
Foundation and is the director of Studies 
of Sampling, Committee on Measurement 
of Opinion, Attitudes, and Consumer 
Wants, National Research Council, and 
Social Science Research Council. 

A committee of university faculty and 
administration, under the chairmanship 
of J. Douglas Brown, dean of the faculty, 
will assist with the survey. The members, 
in addition to Professor Stephan, are: 
R. Kenneth Fairman, director of athletics; 
Francis R. B. Godolphin, dean of the col- 
lege; Elmore H. Harbison of the history de- 
partment; Radcliffe Heermance, director 
of admission; Frank W. Notestein, director 
of population research; Donald A. Stauffer, 
chairman of the English department; Ever- 
ett S. Wallis, of the chemistry department; 
Stanley S. Wilks, of the mathematics de- 
partment; and Wilbur H. York, chairman 
of the department of health and physical 
education. 


University of Puerto Rico.—Clarence 
Senior has been named director of the Social 
Science Research Center to succeed Rexford 
G. Tugwell, who is now director of the 
Institute of Planning of the University of 
Chicago. 


Russell Sage Foundation.—Ralph G. Hur- 
lin has been appointed acting general direc- 
tor following the retirement of Shelby M. 
Harrison. He will be administrative head 
of the Foundation until Donald Young, 
whose appointment as general director was 
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recently announced, is able to assume his 
office, which probably will not be until 
some time in 1948. Dr. Hurlin has been 
on the staff of the Foundation for nearly 
twenty-eight years and director of its 
department of statistics since 1940. 


University of Washington.—Stuart C. 
Dodd, authority on opinion-sampling, has 
been appointed professor of sociology at the 
University and director of the State Polling 
Agency which was authorized recently by 
the legislature. Dr. Dodd has been pro- 
fessor of sociology and director of the Social 
Science Research Section, American Uni- 
versity, Beirut, Syria, for more than fifteen 
years. During World War IT he was director 
of opinion polls for the Allied Supreme 
Headquarters and at present is co-chairman 
with Dr. George Gallup of the International 
Polling Agency. 

Wayne University.—The following addi- 
tions have been made to the sociology staff: 
Joseph W. Eaton of Columbia University, 
instructor, beginning in June, 1947; Carl F. 
Butts of Western Reserve University, 
assistant professor, and Harold L. Sheppard 
of the University of Wisconsin, instructor, 
beginning in September, 1947. The follow- 
ing teaching assistants were appointed for 
the summer sessions: Sydney H. Croog, 
Floyd W. Dotson, Jerome K. Myers, and 
David L. Sills. The following teaching assist- 
ants have been appointed for the academic 
year 1947-48: Lotus Trub, Leonard Blum- 
berg, Irving Fowler, Charles Kruger, 
Howard Liebman, and Lawrence North- 
wood. 

Under the terms of a grant from the 
Marshall Field Foundation, Alfred Mc- 
Clung Lee has been granted a leave of ab- 
sence for the academic year of 1947-48 to 
complete a research project. Stephen W. 
Mamchur, assistant professor, is to serve as 
acting chairman during the summer of 1947. 


University of Wisconsin.—At the time of 
going to press the Journal learned with 
regret of the sudden death of Scudder 
Mekeel of the department of anthropology 
on July 23, while en route to New York. 
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Mutual Survival: The Goal of Unions and Man- 
agement. By E. WIGHT BAKKE. New Haven: 
Labor and Management Center, Yale Uni- 
versity, 1946. Pp. v+82. $1.00. 


This report by Bakke, director of the Yale 
Labor and Management Center, has been wide- 
ly read by labor and management officials. It 
deserves the same attention from industrial 
sociologists. 

Bakke addresses himself to the problem of 
unions and management when facing each other 
as organized groups—not as aggregations of in- 
dividuals in interpersonal relations. He con- 
cludes, after analyzing interviews with “sixty 
each of leading representatives of management 
and organized labor .... ,”’ that “free unions, 
free management, free enterprise, and a free 
society will survive or go under together,” 
Hence, “mutual survival” is the goal of unions 
and management—meaning survival of each in 
their present form and function and not in the 
sense of a collusive agreement between them at 
the public’s expense. 

His analysis of the impact of unions on man- 
agement is written with unusual clarity of ex- 
pression and organization and is disarmingly 
simple. “I could not avoid a major conclusion. 
At the basis of most specific difficulties reported 
was the fact that both management and union 
leaders were expecting the other to behave ina 
way which each believed was impossible if they 
were to survive. Each was expecting peace on 
terms consistent with his own sovereignty” (p. 
2). What is the basis of this conflict? Bakke 
finds four points common to the labor policy of 
most companies and discusses the conflict in 
terms of them. These four points are: (1) to 
draw a sharp distinction between “our” em- 
ployees and “your” union members; (2) to view 
industrial relations policy as one means for in- 
suring profitable operation of the company; (3) 
to preserve management’s freedom of action; 
and (4) to insist that unions be business-like in 
their dealings. 

Unions represent workers in many companies 
and have an institutional life of their own be- 
yond the lives of individual members. As a re- 
sult the union officers must be spokesmen for 


the total organization and not merely represen- 
tatives of the employees in a given plant; hence, 
a conflict with the first point in management 
policy. Furthermore, union officials usually ap- 
ply industry-wide standards or general criteria 
of full employment, aggregate purchasing pow- 
er, and the like, in making economic demands 
which the individual employer is inclined to 
view as irrelevant to the question of profitable 
operation of his business. On the point of man- 
agement’s freedom, Bakke indicates that the 
union always seeks to regulate employer dis- 
cretion at every point affecting the work force 
and to prevent individual bargaining, with its 
consequent destruction of uniform standards. 
Finally, with respect to unions being business- 
like he indicates that a union is never a purely 
business organization because (1) it is part of a 
movement; (2) it is a pressure organization to 
influence the action of a group with relatively 
more power; (3) its economic drives are to 
change the balance of economic rights and re- 
wards in favor of workers; and (4) internally a 
union is a political organization. 

Making collective bargaining a business 
process involves six points in the view of the 
men whose interviews constitute the data for 
this report. First, however imperfect a present 
contract may be, it requires adherence by both 
parties until it comes up for revision. Further- 
more, codes of relationship develop slowly. 
Those codes are accepted which are rewarding 
—in this instance business-like contractual rela- 
tions being more rewarding to management 
than to the union as long as the union is held at 
arm’s length from legitimate participation in 
the business enterprise. The fourth point is that 
codes are always in process of change and must 
constantly meet the test of reality. Particularly 
underscored is the fifth point: “The observance 
of contracts, much more than their negotiation, 
depends not so much on the character of officers 
as upon the organizations they lead.” This 
means discipline in both the management and 
union structures. Finally, it is suggested that 
workable relations betwen company and union 
officials are more readily developed if “they get 
to know each other in other ways than as bar- 
gainers and grievance settlers.” 
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At least two points are slighted in Bakke’s 
analysis. A union contract has one essential fea- 
ture which distinguishes it from a business con- 
tract. Neither party, and particularly the union, 
is free to terminate a collective agreement at 
will. There is no market in which a union “buys” 
an agreement among alternative choices of em- 
ployers. A particular group of workers represent- 
ed by a union and their employer can deal only 
with each other. Theirs is a compulsory relation- 
ship in which the market consists of only one 
buyer and one seller. Under such circumstances 
it is misleading to carry over the concept of con- 
tract applicable to a market in which there are 
many buyers and sellers. A union-management 
relationship, being of a compulsory character, 
means that the bargain is not made on the basis 
of an implicit threat to withhold patronage or 
services: it is made only after each side has ex- 
erted its fullest power to force the other side to 
grant maximum concessions. In short, the un- 
ion contract is the product of a conflict in group 
power. Bakke only sketchily implies this when 
he calis a union a pressure organization to in- 
fluence the action of the usually more power- 
ful management. He fails to connect this power 
relationship with the compulsory bonds which 
tie a particular union and management to each 
other. 

The second point to which the author gives 
little detailed consideration is the role of unions 
in fundamentally changing the character of 
managerial functions. He presents very clearly 
the basic problem of management’s freedom 
versus union regulation. But beyond stating 
that many labor leaders assert that ‘‘we don’t 
want to run the business,” no real attempt is 
made to measure the impact of unions on man- 
agement. Perlman’s concept of “job control” 
(A Theory of the Labor Movement, 1928) would 
have been a very useful one in this connection. 
The use of this concept might have given much 
more point to the interviewing and have served 
to elicit definite information concerning the sig- 
nificant areas of business operations in which 
bilateral decisions are replacing decisions for- 
merly made by management alone. 

This book was not written for an academic 
audience. It is a skilful attempt to show man- 
agement officials particularly (although di- 
rected to union officers as well) that the nature 
of unions and the collective-bargaining process 
is such as to make conflict inevitably a domi- 
nant note in industrial relations. Such conflict 
can be minimized, in the author’s view, by an 


understanding of each other by unions and man- 
agement. That is the prescription for mutual 
survival. 

Teachers of industrial sociology will find this 
book excellent supplementary reading to the 
approach of “human relations in industry” 
which is presently so largely oriented toward 
personnel administration. Industrial sociology is 
hardly limited to the study of human relations 
involved in personnel administration. A funda- 
mental problem in this field is the dynamics of 
group relations between organized business and 
organized labor. Bakke’s little volume is an ex- 
cellent introduction to that problem for students 
of sociology. Particularly useful for instructional 
purposes are the two chapters of interview ma- 
terials. 

ROBERT DuBIN 
Chicago 


The Mass Psychology of Fascism. By WILHELM 
Retcu. New York: Orgone Institute Press, 
1946. Pp. xxiv+344. $4.50. 


The first edition of this book was published in 
1933. This third, revised edition makes the book 
available in English for the first time. What ap- 
peared to be a book of some merit fourteen years 
ago strikes me today as a display of intellectual 
eccentricity. 

Mr. Reich is among the considerable number 
of psychoanalysts who are in varying ways de- 
viating from Freudian orthodoxy by giving 
more weight to culture. His distinctiveness lies 
in the fact that he relies on a Marxian interpre- 
tation to modify Freud and on a Freudian inter- 
pretation to modify Marx. In applying this so- 
called “‘synthesis” to the mass psychology of 
fascism, Reich deals with such topics as the au- 
thoritarian ideology of the middle-class family, 
the Nazi race theory, Nazi propaganda, and a 
critique of the leftist political movements after 
World War I. 

In dealing with these topics the author man- 
ages to combine the Marxian and the Freudian 
interpretations in extremely simplified versions, 
without modifying either. When an economic 
interpretation of the events leading to the rise 
of fascism is insufficient, Reich finds a reason for 
this in the “psychological lag” of the masses. 
Their beliefs are incongruous with their “true 
economic interests” because their character was 
formed at an earlier period. Economic changes 
occur at a faster pace than changes of character. 
Thus, fascism arose because “sexual inhibition 
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alters the structure of the economically sup- 
pressed individual in such a manner that he 
thinks, feels and acts against his own material 
interests” (p. 26). On this basis the author “‘ex- 
plains” fascism, criticizes communism, the so- 
cialist movements, and finally proposes a politi- 
cal program. This program combines the ideal 
of co-operative work in a socialist community 
with the belief that it can be realized only if it 
is combined with the “emancipation of sexual- 
ity.” 

This may suffice to indicate that economic 
exploitation is combined with suppressed sex- 
uality to explain the rise of fascism, Russian 
dictatorship, the failure of socialist movements, 
etc. Here and there Reich’s eccentric approach 
does reveal keen social psychological insights. 
But in the light of the writings of Fromm, Erick- 
son, and others this analysis of fascism is ex- 
tremely naive, both in its Marxian and in its 
Freudian sections. Despite his Marxism, Reich 
lacks historical perspective, and, despite his 
Freudian approach, he presents an oversimpli- 
fication of the psychological consequences of 
repression. 

REINHARD BENDIX 
University of Colorado 


American Radicalism, 1865-1901: Essays and 
Documents. By CHESTER McArtuur DeEst- 
LER. (“Connecticut College Historical Mono- 
graphs,” No. 3.) New London, Conn.: 
Connecticut College, 1946. Pp. x + 76. 
Cloth, $3.50; paper, $2.50. 


Aside from its use in chemistry and other 
technical fields, the word “radical” is rich in 
connotation but meager and mixed in denota- 
tion. While currently it has wide usage as a “bad 
name,” a term of disrepute, this has not always 
been the case. As recently as the latter part of 
the nineteenth century, “respectable” organiza- 
tions such as religious groups seeking “free ex- 
pression of theological opinion” and legal politi- 
cal parties favoring certain immediate reforms 
chose the word “radical” as part of their name. 
By 1920, however, the term had become synony- 
mous with criminal sedition, at least to United 
States Attorney General A. Mitchell Palmer, 
although at the same time the Department of 
Justice included in its file of ‘““Miscellaneous Col- 
lection of Radical Newspapers and Periodicals, 
1917-1921” such varied organs as the British 
American, the Republican, and the Broad Axe, 


whose “radicalism” consisted merely of their 
respective pro-British, anti-administration, and 
pro-Negro positions. Some of our contempo- 
raries regard Fascists as radical, while others re- 
gard them as antiradical. What is radical to one 
is conservative to another. 

Nevertheless the author of this historical 
monograph makes no explicit definition of the 
key word in his title. Instead, his meaning is 
only implied in such assertions as: ““Throughout 
American history radicals have combatted tra- 
ditionalism [and] . . . . precipitated sharp breaks 
with the past.” (And what of the ambiguity that 
comes from the varied and sometimes contra- 
dictory content of American “traditionalism”?) 
He then includes in his monograph such widely 
dissimilar items as, for example, essays on “The 
Toledo Natural Gas Pipeline Controversy” 
concerning municipal ownership and the “Origin 
and Character of the Pendleton Plan” concern- 
ing fiscal reform and, on the other hand, an 
American anarchist’s blueprint for the imminent 
American revolution—items ranging from indi- 
vidual issues to complete and complex schools 
of thought. The use of a category whose com- 
ponents differ so among themselves as to content 
and form makes it extremely difficult to produce 
any valid scientific or logical generalizations. 

Destler’s theme is a refutation of an assump- 
tion which he imputes to most historians, name- 
ly, that American social change (which he loose- 
ly calls “‘radicalism’’) was indigenous and self- 
generating on the American frontier and that 
the frontier influence is the exclusive explana- 
tion of its appearance elsewhere in the United 
States. Under the influence of this frontier hy- 
pothesis, he claims, American historians have 
not given adequate attention to concomitant 
circumstances such as urban areas, immigra- 
tion, and foreign ideologies. Destler, on the con- 
trary, re-examining particular issues in Ameri- 
can history, discovers “urban origins of a num- 
ber of supposedly rural stereotypes” (e.g., Pop- 
ulism, greenbackism, and government owner- 
ship of utilities) and finds that “‘out of the ideo- 
logical intercourse of country and city there.... 
developed in the late nineteenth century West 
a new radical synthesis.” 

However authentic Destler’s documents, 
however painstaking his research and well- 
founded his facts—much of his effort is expend- 
ed against a straw man. Although Turner em- 
phasized the hitherto unrevealed significance of 
the frontier in his classic, The Frontier in Ameri- 
can History, he also recognized a complexity of 
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factors in social change. In his essay, “Social 
Forces in American History,’”’ and in other ad- 
dresses and writings, such as the posthumously 
published volume, Sections in the United States, 
Turner paid special attention to the interdepen- 
dence of different forces (e.g., class conflicts, 
ideologies, geographical conditions) and differ- 
ent sections of the country. Not only did he 
stress the need for a close interrelationship be- 
tween history and other disciplines such as 
geography, economics, and political science, but 
he recommended the abandonment of the single 
hypothesis for the multiple hypothesis to “avoid 
the warping influence of partiality for a simple 
theory.” 

While all of Turner’s followers have not been 
equally moderate, numerous contemporary his- 
torians working in such varied fields as political 
theory, labor movement, and American civiliza- 
tion in general have also stressed the importance 
of social forces other than the frontier. The ex- 
clusive use of the frontier hypothesis in connec- 
tion with some of the very same issues that 
Destler studies was challenged only about a year 
before Destler’s monograph by Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr., in his Age of Jackson. Said 
Schlesinger: “‘.... in the course of the study, 
it has seemed that Jacksonian democracy, 
which has always appeared an obvious example 
of Western influence in American government, 
is not perhaps so pat a case as some have 
thought; that its development was shaped much 
more by reasoned and systematic notions about 


+ society than has been generally recognized; and 


that many of its controlling beliefs and motives 
came rather from the East and South than from 
the West.” 

Although Destler’s theme is not an original 
contribution to a theory of American history, 
it does provide an empirical re-emphasis of the 
multiple-hypothesis approach. Moreover, his 
monograph is useful for the individual case 
studies of some crucial but little-known issues in 
American history. 

Sopuia Facin McDowELt 
Washington, D.C. 


The Co-operative Process among National Social 
Agencies. By Ray Jouns. New York: Associ- 
ation Press, 1946. Pp. xii+290. $3.00. 


Ray Johns studied the experience of seven- 
teen national voluntary social welfare organiza- 


tions, and particularly the six which formed the 
United Service Organizations (U.S.O.). These 
agencies have headquarters in New York City. 
They represent a “‘tertiary”’ or even higher level 
of organization, with complexities of structure, 
which few of the local functionaries or support- 
ers may be aware of or understand. Superficial- 
ly, the organizations and relations between them 
are highly formalized and rationalized. There 
are hints, though, of primary group relations 
among executives and that personalities affect 
interagency co-operation. 

Differentials in leadership qualities of staff 
members are crucial, Johns states in a sum- 
mary of “determinants of effective collabora- 
tion.” Informal relationships, basic to the struc- 
tures described, are suggested in several places. 
Further description and analysis of personal 
characteristics of agency representatives would 
be of interest, especially since some of the or- 
ganizations are in a formative state where more 
depends on key people than in established in- 
stitutions. 

This exploratory study of the arts of com- 
promise and consensus and the development of 
structure is an important contribution to the 
understanding of social organization as well as 
to the developing professional practice in this 
field. Many related trends and processes are 
dealt with: specialization in the functions of 
agencies and the problem of co-ordination in 
planning with reference to total community 
problems; national-local agency relations in 
planning; voluntarism in relation to the exten- 
sion of governmental services; the depression 
and war as stimuli to new forms of social plan- 
ning. Pressures from local communities and na- 
tional crises are found to have pushed national 
agencies into co-operative relationships, at 
times in spite of vested interests and the limita- 
tions of specialized viewpoints. 

Special reference is made to the problem of 
“sovereignty” and to the “dilemma of rigidity 
and flexibility” as aspects of the tendency to in- 
stitutional formalism. Data are presented on 
the attitudes of staff and board members as to 
their readiness to co-operate and develop new 
programs. It is apparent that the remoteness of 
policy-making groups from local problems and 
the complexities of organization limiting the 
participation of laymen make difficult the 
achieving of democratic controls in the processes 
of planning at the nation-wide level. This prob- 
lem is common in large-scale organizations, and 
Johns’s study therefore has social and sociologi- 
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cal sigaificance beyond the field which he 
studied. 


ARTHUR HILLMAN 
Roosevelt College 


The Money Value of a Man. By Louts I. Dus- 
LIN and ALFRED J. LotKa. New York: Ron- 
ald Press, 1946. Pp. xvii+214. $6.00. 


Changing economic and social conditions 
have created a need for revising the estimates 
made in the 1930 edition of The Money Value of 
a Man. In this new edition, the authors have, in 
addition to recomputing their estimates, 
changed the form of the final tables and added 
new material, including chapters on “The 
American Family,” “Income in Relation to 
Age and Economic Status,” and “Social In- 
surance.” 

The money values which are determined 
arise in connection with life-insurance prob- 
lems and may be expressed in general terms as 
the present value of a man’s expected future 
earnings (gross value) and his dependents’ 
share of those earnings (net value). The estima- 
tion of such complex quantities obviously in- 
volves numerous assumptions and preliminary 
estimations. 

Thus, in determining expected future income, 
separate estimates are made of mortality ac- 
cording to age, income according to age and 
economic level, and unemployment according 
to age and economic level. The dependents’ 
share of the income is based on estimates of sav- 
ings according to age and income and on size 
of family according to age. In the last step these 
figures for gross and net future income are con- 
verted to present value by applying an interest 
rate of 2} per cent. 

The final estimates of the money value of a 
man are presented in tables which are entered 
according to the age and present income of the 
individual. To indicate the effect of different as- 
sumptions with regard to mortality, complete 
tables of gross and net values are given for aver- 
age mortality, mortality 25 per cent below aver- 
age, and mortality 100 per cent above average. 
The influence of alterations in other factors is 
illustrated by an appendix table giving values 
obtained for four selected age and income groups 
under several variations in the assumptions with 
regard to interest rate, unemployment, savings, 
and size of family. 

In presenting this rather involved process of 


estimation, the authors have proceeded with 
admirable clarity and thoroughness. By illus- 
trating in detail the computation of value for a 
single age and income and by including a sum- 
mary of formulas and basic data tables in the 
Appendix, the meaning of the procedure is 
made plain. 

The utility of these values in determining 
appropriate life-insurance coverage and indem- 
nity in case of accidental injury or death is well 
illustrated in chapters devoted to these sub- 
jects. More general discussion of the application 
of this concept of the money value of a man is 
given in chapters dealing with handicapped in- 
dividuals, disease, and public health. These sec- 
tions are short and necessarily touch upon only 
the more important generalizations. There is, 
however, ample documentation in the form of 
references to other studies. 

The sociologist will be interested in this work 
as a careful evaluation, in economic terms, of the 
importance of the breadwinner to his family 
and, indirectly, to society in general. The appli- 
cability of the evaluation can be judged only 
within the context of a particular problem, but 
the authors have provided ample detail for mak- 
ing this judgment. 

ROBERT B. REED 
Baltimore 


Traité de démographie. By ADOLPHE LANDRY, in 
collaboration with HENRI BuNLE, PIERRE 
Depor, MicHEL Huser, and ALFRED 
Savvy. Paris: Payot, 1945. Pp. 651. Fr. 350. 


This work is ambitious in its detail and its 
range. It begins with a history of the study of 
demography and then launches into a demo- 
graphic history. After lengthy presentation of 
the facts of the subject, it concludes with a 
treatment of theory and policy. 

The factual portion begins in earnest with 
chapter iii. Dealing with the geographical dis- 
tribution and the structure of population, it 
takes up the rural-urban division, the growth of 
cities, age and sex, nationality, occupations, and 
families. Chapter iv is on mortality: it shows for 
the various countries of Europe, and by means 
of various measures (expectation of life, sur- 
vivors in the stationary population, crude and 
age-specific death rates), that the trend of the 
last hundred years has been downward. Chap- 
ter v on fertility also shows trends, discusses dif- 
ferential fertility, and studies the causes of de- 
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cline along such lines as nuptiality, fecundity, 
and voluntary limitation of family size. 

Chapter vi covers migration, international 
and internal, and brings out the point that, 
next to the American countries, France has been 
the largest receiver of immigrants. Chapter 
viii, in search of a law of population, reviews 
Cantillon, Malthus, Sismondi, Bertillon, Ver- 
hulst, and Pearl and Reed. Chapter ix on theory 
and policy speaks of the optimum theory of 
population and examines some of the means 
which have been suggested for avoiding in our 
day such depopulation as befell Greece and 
Rome. 

The statistical material is more extensive 
than the reviewer has seen in any other one book 
on the subject. Such portions as those dealing 
with the demographic problems of classical 
times, the slave trade of two to three hundred 
years ago, and generation life-tables, which are 
not ordinarily the concern of demographers, are 
well treated. 

The writers conclude: 


As the reader comes to the final page of this book, 
which one of the many ideas discussed should we 
especially ask him to remember?.... that the 
problems of population policy require the atten- 
tion, throughout the world, not only of statesmen, 
but of all those who are interested in the fate of their 
country and of progress in general. 


This reviewer certainly considers that it be- 
hooves all, including statesmen, to think deeply 
about population questions but fears that this 
book will provide neither allurement nor new 
conceptual aid to such thought. Statistical ma- 
terial is not presented here so as to lead beyond 
itself. Though sometimes helping the reader to 
interpret tables taken from census and vital 
statistics sources, the writers frequently are sat- 
isfied to tell him, figure for figure, what the ta- 
bles say. It is true that all demographic facts 
are history by the time they get published 
(chap. i), but they are here very often nothing 
but history. The use of such material for the 
instruction of the young hardly represents the 
highest ideal of education. 

The reviewer happened to have on hand 
those old friends, the Annuaire and the A pergu 
of the International Statistical Institute, and 
these permitted checking some of the figures in 
the tables. Since for many of the tables refer- 
ences were not given, the task was not always 
easy, but a search through eighteen pages of the 
volume under review revealed the following 


major inaccuracies and twice as many minor 
ones. On page 225, line 7, the female survivors 
per 100,000 to age twenty in England in 1930-32 
were not 86,800 but 89,383; the male survivors 
to age ninety were not 2,205 but 1,609, and the 
females not 4,725 but 3,611; for Italy in 1930-32 
the male survivors to age ninety were not 2,579 
but 1,732, and the females not 2,457 but 2,579. 
On page 230 the survivors per 100,000 male 
births to age twenty in France in 1840-59 were 
not 65,896 but 63,583; in 1877-81 at the same 
age not 68,040 but 66,035; in the latter period 
also among females at the same age not 70,334 
but 68,074. On page 231 the survivors to age 
sixty among males in Sweden in 1891-1900 
were not 50,951 but 51,951; the survivors to age 
sixty in Italy in 1899-1902 not 43,969 but 
43,408 among males, and among females at the 
same age not 43,408 but 44,551; among males in 
Belgium in 1891-1900 not 46,283 but 43,525. 
On page 233 the expectation of life at birth for 
females in England 1881-90 was not 44.62 but 
47.18. On page 242 the mortality rate for bach- 
elors at age forty was not 1,774 per 100,000 but 
1,694 and for widowers and divorced men at the 
same age not 1,921 but 1,833. Even in a treatise 
whose main purpose goes beyond the presenta- 
tion of statistical information, such errors would 
be regrettable. In the present volume they are 
inexcusable. 

NATHAN KEYFITZ 
Ottawa 


A Chapter in Population Sampling. By the Sam- 
PLING STAFF BUREAU OF THE CENSUS. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: United States Government 
Printing Office, 1947. Pp. iiit+-141. $1.00. 


This little book deals with the methods used 
in making a population census of certain con- 
gested areas in 1944 and with the sampling the- 
ory developed at the time. In order to facilitate 
tabulation and publication of results and to 
keep costs to a minimum, a sampling method 
was developed in which blocks and dwelling 
places within blocks were sampled in so-called 
“block cities,” and all dwelling places were sam- 
pled in regions not developed into block areas. 

The volume includes a full statement of the 
reasons for the use of this particular method as 
well as a detailed analysis of the sampling theory 
involved. The statement of the problem and the 
development of the sampling theory are present- 
ed clearly and concisely. Persons interested in 
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the use or gathering of population data should 
find this book of value. 

ETHEL SHANAS 
University of Chicago 


Land Use in Central Boston. By WALTER Firey. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1947. 
Pp. xv +367. $5.00. 


This excellent study of land utilization, orig- 
inally prepared as a doctoral thesis, deserves a 
place on the required reading list of every hu- 
man ecologist. It contains penetrating concrete 
analyses of selected areas in central Boston, 
which analyses are valuable in themselves, but 
whose deeper significance lies in their use as a 
basis for negative criticisms of traditional points 
of view and as a springboard for positive for- 
mulations of ecological theory. A final chapter 
introduces a practical slant by suggesting appli- 
cations of human ecology to the art of city 
planning. 

The volume opens with a theoretical chapter 
which classifies traditional ecological theories 
into three categories, labeled “idealized descrip- 
tive schemes,” “empirically rationalistic the- 
ories,” and “methodologically rationalistic the- 
ories.” The first category includes the well- 
known concentric zones of Burgess and the 
wedge-shaped sectors of Hoyt. Park and Mc- 
Kenzie are cited as outstanding exponents of 
empirical rationalism, and Weber and Eng- 
lander of methodological rationalism. 

Firey directs a sweeping general criticism 
against all three categories of ecological theories 
before subjecting each of them to specific criti- 
cism in the light of his analyses of Boston areas. 
He declares that all his ecological predecessors 
have regarded space itself as the causal factor 
which invariably determines the areal distribu- 
tion of human activities and that, because their 
attention has been centered so completely on 
the determinant influence of physical space, 
these traditional theorists have failed to see, 
except for “occasional fleeting insights,” that 
social-cultural factors are essential to the in- 
terpretation of spatial patterns. The present 
reviewer feels that this general criticism is not 
justified because most human ecologists have 
not taken the extreme position of ecological de- 
terminism that Firey has imputed to them and 
because some of them have explicitly regarded 
social or cultural factors as essential in explain- 


ing the territorial distribution of human activi- 
ties. 

Similarly, this reviewer believes that many 
of the specific criticisms leveled against the dif- 
ferent categories of ecological theories are not 
justified because Firey has misinterpreted cer- 
tain of the authors’ positions. Some of these 
unjustified criticisms have arisen from Firey’s 
assumption that his own definition of human 
ecology (p. 3) is the only correct one and that 
all ecological theories are to be judged in terms 
of their adequacy under this definition. 

Firey demonstrates conclusively, by means 
of concrete analyses, that local social-cultural 
values play an extremely important part in 
“nonrational” adaptation to space. For ex- 
ample, the fact that Beacon Hill has become 
identified historically as an élite area has made 
it possible for this high-grade residential district 
to persist near the heart of the city, even in 
strong competition with economically more 
profitable utilization. Again, the persistence of 
Boston Common as an open space and the re- 
sistance of historical shrines to economic utiliza- 
tion demonstrate the extreme importance of 
“nonrational” values in the utilization of 
particular parcels of land. The Italian col- 
ony of Boston’s North End illustrates the 
fact that the noneconomic cultural values of 
such a group may constitute the chief force in 
determining the residential location of families 
to whom participation in this social milieu has 
great importance. 

Studies of the retail center, the rooming- 
house district of the South End, and the Back 
Bay district show that cultural values of the 
broader community affect the “rational” eco- 
nomic utilization of urban land. Even in the 
retail center where economic costs exert excep- 
tional power, a number of general cultural- 
social values have great importance. Our capi- 
talistic system with its individual ownership and 
free enterprise, our competitive striving for 
profit, and other similar aspects of our national 
culture must be taken into account in explaining 
the existence and the location of an urban retail 
area. In a brilliant bit of analysis Firey shows 
why our social-cultural system has produced a 
typical rooming-house district near the heart of 
the city. This area depends directly on the ex- 
istence of (1) a segment of population that has 
no immediate family ties, that works at un- 
skilled jobs with insecure tenure, and that lives 
on a low-income level, and (2) a housing area 
characterized by soundly constructed buildings 
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that are well adapted to intensive utilization by 
single-room units, some deterioration of physical 
structures, nuisance features of noise and dirt, 
and easy accessibility to the urban center. 
Again, in his analysis of the Back Bay district 
Firey indicates that such general conditions as 
private ownership of residential property, re- 
strictive clauses in deeds, and previous reputa- 
tion of the area may affect the rational economic 
utilization of urban land in a local subarea. 
All these concrete studies demonstrate the ne- 
cessity for using nonspatial factors in ecology. 

If the reader of this volume will focus his at- 
tention on its concrete and constructive aspects, 
he may discover a significant core of theory on 
which most, if not all, human ecologists can 
agree. It is on such contributions that the sound 
development of ecological theory must depend. 


James A. QuINN 
University of Cincinnati 


The Folktale. By St1tH THompson. New York: 
Dryden Press, 1946. Pp. x+-510. $6.00. 


The aim of this book is given in the Preface: 
“(1) to present the folktale as an important art, 
vital to most of the race and underlying all liter- 
ary narrative form; (2) to acquaint the reader 
with most of the great folktales of the world, not 
only for their own interest as stories but also as 
important elements of culture; and (3) to indi- 
cate the goals of the student of the narratives 
and the methods by which he works.” 

This is indeed a praiseworthy purpose. That 
the book fails to achieve it completely is not sur- 
prising. If it entirely succeeded, it would be far 
ahead of most of what is written in the field to- 
day. The early literary interest in the folktale as 
a work of art has largely passed away. And, ex- 
cept for studies of diffusion, the folktale as a 
part of the culture in which it occurs has been 
neglected by all but a few anthropologists. Folk- 
lorists today are concerned with the collection of 
specimens and with their orderly classification. 
This book makes clear not all the objectives the 
author announces but rather these more limited 
— and the methods employed to reach 
t ’ 

Stith Thompson, himself not a collector of 
tales, has done important work in the field of 
analysis. The present book is divided into five 
parts: nature and forms of the folktale; the folk- 
tale from Ireland to India; the folktale in a 


primitive culture; North American Indian; and 
studying the folktale. Two brief chapters com- 
prise the first section. The folktale defined as 
“the traditional prose tale—the story which has 
been handed down from generation to genera- 
tion either in writing or by word of mouth”—is 
seen as a universal phenomenon. Its forms are 
distinguished by literary labels such as Marchen, 
novella, saga, and animal story. The second and 
third sections are made up of the plots of a large 
number of widely known folktales with some ac- 
count of their geographical range as well as of 
their literary connections, if any. No tale is 
presented in detail as actually told but is given 
in brief résumé with numbers referring both the 
plot and the separate motifs to the Aarne- 
Thompson Tale Type Index and to the Thomp- 
son Motif-Index, portions of which are included 
in the Appendix. The final section of the book 
contains a discussion of the type of work done 
by the folklorist as well as of its theoretical im- 
plications. 

If it were not for the author’s avowed interest 
in folklore as a living art as well as “‘a significant 
element in culture,” we should not be surprised 
at his confining himself so largely to the conven- 
tional point of view in his analysis of what we 
may hope to learn from the folktale. This is 
stated as follows: “By proper analysis of the 
versions, by a consideration of all historical and 
geographical factors, and by the application of 
some well-recognized facts about oral trans- 
mission, to arrive at something approaching the 
original form of the tale and to be able to make a 
plausible explanation of the changes the story 
has suffered in order to produce all the different 
versions.”’ Thus a comparative study does not 
imply an examination of the underlying human 
nature in the tales or of the artistic skill with 
which they are presented but becomes a process 
by means of which formal elements in one cul- 
ture can be identified with or traced to formal 
elements in another culture. Indexes are exalted 
as “ways to unlock large inaccessible stores of 
traditional fiction.” Yet it is admitted that the 
very same tales may be employed with one 
meaning in one culture, another in another. 
These differences of meaning, the function of a 
tale in a given society, are not viewed as signifi- 
cant, however. As a result, Malinowski’s study 
of the varying function of types of folk literature 
among the Trobriand Islanders is cursorily dis- 
missed here as “clear headed,” but “provincial.” 

Apparently the literary definition of “cul- 
ture” differs from that employed by the student 
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of society. Thus, Thompson may feel that he is 
dealing with culture when to us he seems to be 
discussing rather formal content and literary 
style. The observations with regard to oral 
transmission—quoted here from the work of 
Aarne and Anderson, such as: “‘(1) forgetting a 
detail, especially an unimportant one.... 
(2) adding a detail not originally present .... 
(3) stringing two or more tales together... . ,” 
etc., are an example. Olrik’s “epic laws” are of 
the same sort. From the sociological point of 
view, however, the folktale as an element in cul- 
ture is as closely related to the pulp magazine, 
the nonsophisticated moving picture, and the 
popular radio program, on the one hand, as to 
high literary art, on the other. A comparison of 
the function of these mediums with that of the 
folktale and a study of myth and rumor in mod- 
ern as well as in more primitive societies might 
well cast more light on orally or otherwise popu- 
larly transmitted literature and the basic human 
traits underlying it than any amount of purely 
literary commentary. 

Thompson quotes Boas to the effect that in 
order to understand the past we should study 
the present, in that “we have no reason to be- 
lieve that the myth-making processes of the last 
ten thousand years differed materially from 
modern myth-making processes.”” But he does 
not take to heart the moral which the sociolo- 
gist may draw from this statement. Although 
Boas’ interests in the realm of folk literature and 
art were neither that of the sociologist nor psy- 
chologist, his broad experience with primitive 
cultures led him far beyond mere formal analy- 
sis to a consideration of primitive aesthetics. 
Thompson directs a bow to Boas’ wisdom but 
does not really profit by it. 


Even the final chapter, entitled “The Folk- 
tale as a Living Art,” has no real conceptual 
basis. It comes closest, however, to giving the 
feeling of the folktale as an art form. This it 
does, not so much by discussion of formal struc- 
ture, as by a few quotations by the Russian folk- 
lorist, Azadowsky, whose account of the telling 
of folktales among Siberian refugees gives a 
vivid impression of humanity. Russian folklor- 
ists, it appears, are distinguished by their inter- 
est in the social role of the folktales they gather. 
Let us hope that this interest may spread to 
folklorists elsewhere. Thompson states that 
“when the folklorist has done his best to dis- 
cover all the facts about the life history of the 
tale, there may be room for the psychologist and 
the sociologist and the anthropologist.” At the 


present time the method of analysis of speci- 
mens in folklore seems to have been carried to 
almost its furthest limit. But as long ago as 
1910, Van Gennep pointed out in regard to the 
study of folk literature that “‘l’étude des themes 
littéraires seuls est insuffisante. ...” Actually 
the folktale is a living growth. In order to learn 
all the facts about it, it must be studied in ac- 
tion. And for such a study all the help which 
sociology, anthropology, and psychology can 
give will not be too much. 


MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 
Chicago 


The Chrysanthemum and the Sword: Patterns of 
Japanese Culture. By Rutu BENEDICT. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1946. Pp. 
Viiit+316. $3.00. 


This is one of those rare books which sets 
forth the basic moral values of a national culture 
in a comprehensive pattern after careful and 
penetrating analysis of many facts of human 
relationships. It is the elaboration of a work 
undertaken for the Office of War Information 
and other governmental agencies, and, as such, 
it provides a dependable analysis of Japanese 
behavior, which may be used as a basis of pre- 
diction. In this sense, it can be considered a suc- 
cess and a very valuable contribution to our 
knowledge, even though there are points at 
which the analysis may be imperfect. 

Dr. Benedict points out that the cultural 
anthropologist has some unique contributions to 
make toward an understanding of the Japanese 
that will make it possible to know what to ex- 
pect of them. One of these is that his knowledge 
of other cultures and the operation of institu- 
tions in them enables him to point out Japanese 
motivations and the functions of institutions 
found in Japan. The study of similarities and 
dissimilarities even in trivial details of daily life 
is valuable in this respect. Unfortunately, Dr. 
Benedict was unable to make a field trip into 
Japan for firsthand information, because of the 
war, and the analysis unquestionably suffers 
from this lack, even though she did meet many 
Americans of Japanese birth or residence. 

Another unique contribution of the anthro- 
pologist is his knowledge that all aspects of a 
culture are systematically related to each other. 
There are few traits which are not integrated 
into the total pattern of living which people 
regard as the basis of their universe, socially 
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speaking. The consistency of these relationships 
enables the cultural anthropologist to predict 
future and unknown behavior from what has 
been studied and is known. He must, however, 
remain objective, generous toward differences 
with his own culture’s traits, tough-minded in 
recognizing the influence of those differences. 
Thus Dr. Benedict tries to reconcile the Japa- 
nese interest in raising and admiring chrysan- 
themums and their equally absorbing interest in 
swords and swordplay. 

She points out that orderliness is the prin- 
ciple upon which Japanese society is founded— 
that whatever is expected is known and not 
dangerous, even if it is an annihilating air at- 
tack, while what cannot be foreseen is unknown 
and to be feared. The emperor was all things to 
all men but always thought of as not directly to 
blame for anything that happened, including the 
war. Defeat or no defeat, the Japanese people 
still would revere the emperor: “Only his words 
can make the Japanese people accept a defeat 
and be reconciled to live for reconstruction,” 
said the Japanese soldiers who were made 
prisoners of war. Were they right? 

Dr. Benedict tried to check on this by the 
principles of general behavior implicit in the 
Japanese culture. Chief of these is their belief in 
hierarchy—in taking one’s proper station. The 
proper station of Japan was at the head of all 
nations; therefore other nations must be per- 
suaded to take their rightful places lower down 
in the structure. Within Japanese society, too, 
hierarchy based on sex, generation, and primo- 
geniture is part-and-parcel of family life, and 
hierarchy determines the position of persons in 
class and caste also. To effect a change it was a 
major condition that the emperor be put back 
in his proper place (“restored’’) in 1868, that 
progress be resumed by “expelling the bar- 
barians.”” But, when the barbarians proved the 
superiority of their techniques by naval bom- 
bardments of Satsuma and Choshu, it was clear 
that an error of calculation had been made and 
that to “resume progress’ it was necessary to 
learn the barbarian techniques and to embrace 
them wholeheartedly. 

So too with the war. Realistically viewed, the 
war resulted in a defeat. But the war was merely 
a means to an end—the putting of all nations in 
their proper places, with Japan at the apex of 
the control structure. If war failed and the 
other nations became powerful enough to secure 
control, then the techniques used by Japan must 
be wrong. So they were renounced. American 


methods and skills must be superior, so these 
must then be acquired. Hence, when our troops 
arrived, they found a people prepared to wel- 
come sincerely their late enemies. The superior 
ways could be learned only from the con- 
querors, and hence peace and the other tech- 
niques which go with it were indicated and ac- 
cepted by the Japanese. The Japanese had tried 
to export their formula for safety, but other 
peoples objected strenuously and successfully. 
Now she is determined to master the ways 
which seem to be successful for others. The con- 
stant goal of the Japanese is to secure honor, 
respect, and status; if the means prove ineffec- 
tive, adopt others which are effective, however 
different they may be. 

How successful this effort will be, Dr. Bene- 
dict does not predict, except to say that they 
will learn the techniques and apply them in a 
manner and form adaptable to the Japanese 
culture and that much depends on whether they 
see the United States or the Soviet Union 
achieve or lose status through militarism. She 
discusses the mechanisms which made the Japa- 
nese accept the idea of hierarchy; namely, the 
idea of obligation, or on, and its reciprocals, 
gimu, or obligation to one’s government, one’s 
emperor, or one’s parents and ancestors, and 
giri, or obligations of a contractual nature, such 
as to one’s liege lord, one’s affinal family, or non- 
relatives who had given one work or gifts, or 
one’s duty to keep his name or family reputation 
clean. The stress laid upon these feelings of 
obligation (chaps. v-x) makes clear their sig- 
nificance to Japanese behavior, and the ex- 
planations given clear up some perplexing prob- 
lems. However, they seem to be more appropri- 
ate to the feudal than to the modern period in 
many ways, and the infiltration of European 
culture has undermined them more than Dr. 
Benedict indicates. This is understandable in 
view of Dr. Benedict’s inability to make a field 
trip. The informants with whom she conversed 
were frequently Jssei who had been in Japan in 
youth and left years ago. Changes have oc- 
curred since they migrated to the United States, 
and these apparently were not adequately de- 
scribed to the author by informants who had 
been there more recently. The Nisei in Hawaii 
do not acknowledge familiarity with the terms 
involved, and, although many elements of their 
behavior seem at first blush to fall in with Dr. 
Benedict’s explanation, Jssei parents apparently 
make little effort to instil these values and con- 
cepts in their children. 
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Self-discipline is described as specific training, 
and an effort is made to show how this self- 
discipline is developed in growing children. The 
theory presented is certainly different from the 
psychoanalytic theory, although at times the 
author makes comparisons and points out in- 
stances in which the two theories coincide. The 
book ends with a discussion of what the Japa- 
nese have done since V-J Day and with a state- 
ment of the successful use of the author’s prin- 
ciples by the occupation forces. There is a useful 
glossary and index. 

Dr. Benedict has provided us with a useful 
book, which has few exact parallels in the litera- 
ture. It will help and has helped us materially to 
understand the behavior of the Japanese. But it 
is not the whole story; to be fully adequate it 
requires further study, correction, and supple- 
mentation. 

Joun A. RADEMAKER 
University of Hawaii 


Hawaii’s Japanese: An Experiment in Democ- 
racy. By ANDREW W. Linp. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1946. Pp. viii+ 
264. $3.00. 


To Americans, Hawaii has meant many 
things. In our national life the attack on Pearl 
Harbor gave the Islands an entirely new mean- 
ing by making explicit a role which to most of us 
was not even a potential role. For a few it was a 
“sugar-coated fortress,”’ but for the many it was 
an insular area which specialized in sugar and 
recreation. 

To the sociologist it has been a group of 
islands within which an “unorthodox’’ racial 
doctrine has emerged within a relatively short 
time. The fraternity has reported the process of 
amalgamation in some detail, and, although this 
author earlier described and analyzed the 
broader community organization, the Islands 
have been looked upon chiefly as an area where 
the mixing of races was to be studied. Our tech- 
niques have not so far been adequate for stating 
the strength of social attitudes associated with 
amalgamation, and consequently Pearl Harbor 
created an opportunity for testing the intensity 
of attitudes which make up the Hawaiian doc- 
trine of race. A report of this testing is the only 
problem with which Dr. Lind is concerned, and 
this in itself gives this book a significant place in 
the literature of race relations. 


The book is important, moreover, because of 
the fact that continental United States, Canada, 
Mexico, Peru, and Brazil also had what they 
considered to be important groups of Japanese 
in their populations. Stereotypes of various 
sorts, pressure groups, fear of invasions, and 
rumors from Hawaii all operated to create con- 
fused demands for action. Within this larger 
area of race relations and related problems, an 
area in which there are important differences 
but numerous similarities, it has been difficult to 
establish perspectives and make adequate ap- 
praisals. Through the work of Dr. Lind and his 
associates we expect to learn many more of the 
facts. In the meantime Hawaii’s Japancse is the 
first objective statement of what went on in 
Hawaii, and thus it provides a perspective for 
continental or other developments. The differ- 
ences in roles of high military and political au- 
thorities in the Islands as compared with the 
Coast, the role of Hawaiian Nisei in establishing 
military confidence and demonstrating loyalty 
through military service, the differences be- 
tween /ssei and Nisei, the reactions of different 
groups in Hawaii, the reactions of continentals 
to the Hawaiian race doctrine—all these are 
placed in a time perspective to show how they 
developed and what seem to be the major fac- 
tors which account for their course of develop- 
ment. 

This book is divided into nine sections, pre- 
senting clearly the pre-Pearl Harbor status of 
the Japanese, the questions about their loyalty 
if war did start, the conduct of the Japanese dur- 
ing bombing, the non-Japanese reactions to the 
presence of the Japanese, the Japanese perspec- 
tive of the crisis, the issue of military service for 
Nisei and its resolution, community activities 
as Hawaii settled down for the war, the “crises 
of peace,” and an over-all appraisal of how this 
intense and extended emergency affected the 
“unorthodox” doctrine of race. The general con- 
clusion of the author is that Japanese integra- 
tion into Hawaiian life has not been retarded. 
Although strained, the racial doctrine remains 
intact. 

Hawaii's Japanese is well written and has a 
good index. It has appeared when there is still 
considerable interest in those problems stirred 
up by the war. We hope that the Hawaiian so- 
ciologists find it possible to publish shortly de- 
tailed studies of life in the Islands during the 
war. 

Forrest E. LAVIOLETTE 
McGill University 
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German Youth: Bond or Free. By Howarp 
BecKER. (“International Library for Soci- 
ology and Social Reconstruction,” ed. Karl 
Mannheim.) New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1946. Pp.. xiii+ 286. $4.00. 


This book differs from recent American pub- 
lications on Hitler Germany as well as from the 
countless German ones dealing with the youth 
movement. On one hand, the writer himself is a 
unique personality; on the other, the material 
and methods used, the basic sociological theo- 
ries, and the conclusions are distinctive. 

The author, in part of German descent, fre- 
quently lived there, once as a student at the 
University of Cologne (where he was a student 
of the reviewer) and again as American expert 
before and after World War II. During these 
periods Dr. Becker personally came into con- 
tact with almost all groups in the population, 
including the youth movement. 

The material for Bond or Free consists of vir- 
tually all publications dealing with and pub- 
lished by youth-movement groups. Even the 
smallest and most obscure articles, collected in 
collaboration with such persons as Engelmann, 
Gerth, and Schmidt, are drawn upon. 

The basic characteristics of this volume are: 
(1) the rejection of Blueher and the orthodox 
psychoanalytical explanation in terms of 
“libido,” which in the last analysis explains 
nothing (pp. 71 ff.); (2) insistence upon the re- 
stricted calculability of the appearance of the 
unique personality (in part following Rickert 
and Max Weber) (pp. 63-64); (3) the conscious 
limitation of the certainty of the fulfilment of 
the author’s own prophecy (p. 201); and (4) the 
approach, not exclusively that of the scientist, 
but also that of the evaluating individual 
(p. 268). 

The main methods used are the following: 
(1) The author adapts some categories elabo- 
rated by Von Wiese (pp. 83, 105, 146, 161, 167, 
196), Durkheim and Halbwachs (p. 34), Freud 
and Fromm (p. 72) to the subject matter of his 
book. (2) The author lets ministers, teachers, 
officers, “Junkers,” etc., talk about their sons, 
using the idiom of their groups (pp. 1-14, 110- 
140). In this way, Becker cleverly discloses 
their true mentality and unmistakably distin- 
guishes them from his own concepts (pp. 15 and 
141), This method has previously been ex- 
plained in his “Interpretive Sociology and Con- 
structive Typology,” Twentieth Century Soci- 
ology, but should be explained for a larger public 
in a special article. 
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The main theme of the book may be stated 
as follows: the sentimentality which formed an 
essential part of the German Romanticism 
turned into a kind of resigned and quiet Philis- 
tine life after the failure of the Revolution of 
1848. But the dream of greatness, heroic leaders, 
and idyllic life of the German medieval past, 
however, remained even in the world of increas- 
ing industrialism and capitalism during the era 
of Bismarck and William II. This ideology was 
especially strong among youth of the upper 
class, although they actually had almost no op- 
portunity of living near to nature or in face-to- 
face relations and brotherly love (pp. 41-51). 
This antagonism between dream and reality, 
rather than asceticism (p. 67), homosexuality 
(pp. 64-69, 71), or nationalism (pp. 82, 89), 
Becker shows, is the starting point of the youth 
movement. This social situation “cried” for a 
“charismatic” leader. After a number of years 
Carl Fischer, the long-awaited charismatic 
leader, appeared and the youth movement was 
born. After a short time he lost adherents and 
others took his place. But the claim for and ad- 
miration of leadership itself remained (p. 59). 
Programs and groups were organized, many of 
which were merely unproductive discussion 
clubs. Many heads of political and religious tute- 
lages adapted elements of the youth movement 
ideology and customs to their own programs to 
make them more attractive (pp. 94-95, 148). 
Men such as Paul Oestreich and the reviewer, 
both originally outsiders, and Otto Zirker, a 
pupil of the latter (pp. 137-39) indicated to the 
youth a way of realizing their ideal of brotherly 
love and face-to-face relationships in the various 
fields of educational work among children, ju- 
venile delinquents, and adults. Such efforts 
were only successful to a limited degree. These 
ideals as well as almost every yearning of the 
youth movement were used, applied, and per- 
verted by Hitler (pp. 141-51). 

The conclusion of Becker is that Hitler’s suc- 
cess in perverting the ideals of the youth move- 
ment completely must make even the most ar- 
dent admirers of German culture pessimistic as 
to the future possibilities of the German youth 
or even Germany. 

The reviewer would warn against the over- 
critical analysis of German education in the 
1890’s compared, for example, with France. He 
would also emphasize somewhat more the role 
which the youth-movement mentality may have 
played not only in the development of music, as 
the book justly explains, but moreover in pene- 
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trating and simultaneously reforming educa- 
tion. Surviving educational elements of that 
kind, the critic hopes, may eventually contrib- 
ute to an anti-Hitlerian mentality. But apart 
from such hopes, the description, analysis, and 
conclusions are strictly cogent. The reviewer 
accepts them. He must do so, although he finds 
himself described here as one of the defeated an- 
tagonists against the world-escaping, romantic 
branch of the youth movement as well as 
against the growing Hitlerianism. The pessimis- 
tic conclusion is painful for one who once be- 
lieved in the German youth. 

PAUL HONIGSHEIM 
Michigan State College 


Out of Uniform. By BENJAMIN C. BOWKER. New 
York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1946. Pp. xiii+ 
259. $2.75. 


The author of this volume on the veteran has 
admirable qualifications for writing this type of 
book. With services of varying kinds and in 
several theaters of war and with access to War 
Department records, he has a fund of resources 
upon which to draw. 

The book was written not as a sociological 
treatise, dealing with the analysis of group re- 
lationships, but as a general survey of the im- 
pact of military life upon the soldier and his 
consequent adjustment as a veteran. Because 
Bowker ranges over the entire field of military 
organization, including such topics as the WAC, 
the WAVES, the Negro problem, the psycho- 
neurotic, etc., it cannot be expected that he 
analyzes any one problem in an intensive way. 

One of Bowker’s major premises is that there 
is no such thing as a “veteran’s problem.” By 
this he means that veterans do not constitute a 
separate group within the society. In substanti- 
ating the lack of homogeneity in the adjustment 
of several million veterans, Bowker emphasizes 
the importance of the different social back- 
grounds from which veterans were drawn; the 
heterogeneity, rather than homogeneity, of ex- 
perience in the armed forces; and the great 
differences in the kinds of situation to which the 
veteran adjusts in civilian life. In conclusion 
Bowker states, “Out of uniform, the mass of 
sixteen million veterans was amorphous and 
pliable. Their future mold would be shaped by 
what America did during the first decade of 
peace.” 

As data, Bowker uses personal experience, 
interview documents, newspaper articles, War 
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Department records, and the results of military 
opinion surveys. Much of the book is devoted to 
debunking popular notions about veterans, 
which he considers to have no foundation in 
fact. 

Much of what Bowker says is substantiated 
in other studies. However, for the sociologist, 
these is little in his generalizations which gives 
insight into the effect of group military life on 
the veteran. In denying the similarity in back- 
ground and experience of veterans, we must not 
fall into the trap of disregarding the similari- 
ties in the social structure of military life and its 
effect upon military personnel. Bowker only 
touches on this point in his analysis of the ex- 
G.1.’s hatred for authority. 

Last, there is much to be learned from the 
comparison of military organization with the 
social structures of civilian life. The authority 
system in certain types of factories would seem 
to be similar in many aspects to military organi- 
zation and results in a similar type of conduct on 
the part of persons at the bottom of the struc- 
ture. Bowker, being primarily interested in vet- 
erans as individuals, does not touch on this sub- 
ject. 

RoBERT C, STONE 
Chicago 


Das Arbeitsethos des deutschen Protestantismus. 
By Kiara VONTOBEL. Vol. I of “Beitrage 
fiir Soziologie und Sozialphilosophie,” ed. by 
René Koenic. Bern: A. Francke, Ltd., 1946. 
Pp. 162. S. Fr. 12. 


This volume is an interesting contribution to 
the growing literature on the relation between 
religious doctrine and economic conduct. In 
basing her analysis on the German devotional 
literature of the post-Reformation period the 
author has focused her attention on the succes- 
sive interpretations which German Protestant- 
ism has given to the necessity of human labor 
and its implications. The following topics are 
dealt with, among others: work and leisure, 
work and the pursuit of gain, interpretations of 
the “calling.” The study has value, first of all, 
in that it makes available to readers in this 
country liberal excerpts from the German de- 
votional literature, until approximately the 
end of the eighteenth century, which it would 
otherwise be impossible to obtain. A ten-page 
bibliography on this literature is included. 

It should be emphasized, however, that the 
the author has raised questions, albeit some- 
times implicitly, which relate directly to the 
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controversy over the role of religious doctrines 
in the rise of capitalism, or, as in this case, their 
role in the retardation of capitalism. Much 
stress is laid on the impact of the Thirty Years’ 
War on the developing Protestant doctrines 
concerning human labor. The experience of 
wholesale destruction leads, for instance, to a 
high evaluation of the craftsman, in contrast to 
his low social status, because his work is less 
affected by the conditions of war than is the 
work of the merchant or peasant. Economic 
success as a result of human labor is, therefore, 
simply a sign that a man has managed to sur- 
vive the general destruction, but little religious 
significance is attached to the fact as such. The 
anxiety which lies at the basis of both the Puri- 
tan and the Lutheran interpretation of human 
labor is, in the first case, motivated by the un- 
certainty of salvation but, in the second case, by 
the uncertainty of survival. Not success, but 
security becomes the goal of human effort. Yet, 
this security is an accident without religious 
meaning. What matters is a mystical experience 
of security which may be attained through 
humility, industry, and obedience in the service 
of God, and this experience cannot be marred by 
the inevitable uncertainties of the external 
world. 

The study traces the consequences of this 
interrelation between historical experience, re- 
ligious doctrine, and psychological predisposi- 
tion in considerable detail. It indicates that the 
German post-Reformation period saw the pur- 
pose of human labor in the glorification of God, 
in the maintenance of the community, especially 
as a manifestation of brotherly love, and in ob- 
taining a livelihood for the individual through 
humble service and as protection against sin. 
Only the German Enlightenment begins to 
stress, as had the English Puritans long before, 
the economic aspect of labor, albeit with special 
emphasis on labor as an opportunity for the 
self-realization of the individual. In thus con- 
tributing to our knowledge of German Protes- 
tantism in its relation to economic conduct, the 
author has guarded against the pitfalls inherent 
in isolating religious doctrines from the context 
of historical experience. Her primary attention 
to the documentation of doctrinal developments 
has prevented her from probing into this rela- 
tion between doctrine and historical experience 
as much as is desirable in the opinion of the re- 
viewer. 


REINHARD BENDIX 
University of Colorado 


Action for Unity. By Goopwin Watson. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1947. Pp. xi+16s. 
$2.00. 


This work deals with racial and religious in- 
tolerance. It is not an academic analysis. It does 
not purport to expose racism. Nor is it a call to 
arms. Instead, it is a dispassionate survey of 
what is now being attempted in the United 
States to eradicate bigotry. The book deals 
especially with the various avenues of approach 
—exhortation, education, participation, revela- 
tion, negotiation, contention, and prevention— 
and appraises the effectiveness of each in attain- 
ing the common goal. The author, then, at- 
tempts to do no more than present the results of 
a national survey (conducted under the spon- 
sorship of the Commission on Community In- 
terrelations of the American Jewish Congress). 
He names names and often gives addresses, too. 

Perhaps Action for Unity is too brief. Being 
tentative, it leaves one with an unsatisfied feei- 
ing. One would like a fuller discussion of such 
matters as the value of preaching to those who 
have already been “saved” from prejudice, the 
efficacy of legislation and publicity, and the 
wisdom of encouraging the preservation of mi- 
nority differences. But since Professor Watson 
has not set out to convince anyone of anything 
and has specifically called his book a prelude, it 
will be necessary to wait for further reporting 
and analysis. The author appears to have 
enough clinical detachment as to instil confi- 
dence. Especially reassuring is his emphasis on 
planned prevention. 

A. LEssA 
University of Chicago 


Color Blind: A White Woman Looks at the Negro. 
By Marcaret Hatsey. New York: Simon 
& Schuster, 1946. Pp. 164. $2.50. 


This is a report of a trial at acceptance of the 
Negro United Nations servicemen in a service- 
men’s canteen in New York City during World 
War II. Instead of the usual segregation of 
colored military personnel, the staff decided on a 
policy of nondiscrimination. Some—whom the 
writer characterizes as ‘timid souls”—objected 
that it would embarrass the Negro serviceman, 
but the “equalitarians” argued that he was em- 
barrassed so much already in the reverse fashion 
that this little bit would not hurt him—and 
might help restore his morale and belief in 
democracy. The timid souls also argued that 
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there would be “‘trouble,” such as race riots and 
sex problems. 

But the policy was adopted and succeeded. 
Three million, two hundred thousand service- 
men—approximately 6 to 8 per cent of them 
colored—were entertained, and no “trouble” 
materialized. It took a great deal of work, 
thought, and talk to solve the problem of color 
lines in the stag lines, to deal with the discom- 
fort of the southern guests, to keep a constantly 
changing group of hostesses on their toes and 
truly oriented toward nondiscrimination, and 
to dispel the apathy of the unprejudiced. 

The author describes the processes and pre- 
sents the arguments used in putting the policy 
into practice. She points out the economic dis- 
crimination which forces the Negro to work for 
low wages and then shows the usefulness of 
rationalizations about sex and the Negro in re- 
lieving the prejudiced persons of the need to 
remove the discrimination. The sex freedom of 
the Negro—where it is greater than that of the 
whites—is held to be a result of the simple life 
forced on the Negro by whites. Once the Negro 
is permitted to attain the complex existence 
which whites enjoy (and which forces whites to 
curb their sex drive), the Negro, too, will have to 
pay this price for cultural advancement. The 
implied universality of the thesis that people 
who lead simple lives are likely to enjoy greater 
sex freedom than do people who possess complex 
cultures is open to question, though its validity 
in her argument may be admitted, particularly 
since it is accompanied by reference to the exag- 
gerations and fictions attributed to forbidden 
objects which possess allure-revulsion values. 

The author discusses “the care and feeding of 
bigots,” and points out that the “frozen North” 
would be more righteous about southern prej- 
udice if it would help the South deal with the 
problem by inviting southern Negroes to come 
North and distribute themselves more evenly 
through the nation. It may be doubted whether 
this would satisfy those southerners who insist 
on segregation, since the discrimination in wages 
which is based on segregation is also based on 
the oversupply of unskilled labor in the South. 
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On the whole, however, the book is valid 
sociology, simply and entertainingly written to 
reach a large number of lay readers. This does 
not mean to say that Halsey covers thoroughly 
every aspect of Negro-white relationships, even 
in New York City. Very sensibly she does not 
try to offer a full discussion or a solution for all 
the problems of whose existence she makes the 
reader aware. She gives a few bibliographical 
leads for the reader who is piqued into further 
study. These leads are, on the whole, well se- 
lected and wisely kept to an undiscouraging 
minimum—wisely, because the greatest value of 
the book is to inform the general reader of basic 
facts and principles in a challenging, attractive 
style. It is well worth using as collateral reading 
in race relations and social-problems classes in 
college and upper high-school grades. 

One wonders how well these techniques 
would have worked elsewhere than in a large 
canteen in New York City. The reviewer sug- 
gests that such techniques would probably work 
in any metropolitan center where numbers and 
urban setting would insure enough anonymity. 
Without doubt, there were other such experi- 
ences in interracial entertainment. We should 
find them and describe them, too, in order to 
gain knowledge of successful techniques for 
building constructive interracial social relation- 
ships. Our record in this regard is poor. Not only 
did we fail, largely, to practice nonsegregation 
in the continental United States, but we even 
exported our segregative ideas and practices 
abroad during the war. The experiences of the 
United Seamen’s Service and others who pro- 
vided social services for servicemen in Hawaii 
and throughout the Pacific Area indicate that 
this is not at all necessary or inevitable. We need 
more careful case studies of such experiments 
to build them into the structure of scientific 
knowledge. And if they are phrased in the ex- 
hilarating, witty style of a Margaret Halsey, 
they will not only be additions to scientific 
knowledge, but they will also be fun to read. 


Joun A. RADEMAKER 
University of Hawaii 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


Charles E. Merriam, professor emeritus of 
political science at the University of Chicago, 
has added to a scholarly career a long and vigor- 
ous engagement in city politics. His article in 
this issue, “On the Agenda of Physics and Poli- 
tics,” was the concluding address in a notable 
series of lectures given this year at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Herein Professor Merriam in- 
terprets the atomic developments of our time in 
terms of political action. 


In “Some Sources of American Hostility to 
Russia,”’ Arthur K. Davis of Union College has 
combined his two research interests, the study 
of Russian social structure and the study of com- 
parative institutions. He states the antagonism 
toward Russia asin part an aspect of institutional 
rivalry and ethnocentrism. 


Ta Chen of Tsing Hua University, a gradu- 
ate of Reed College and of Columbia Univer- 
sity, has been teaching for twenty-five years in 
Chinese universities. He has made a number of 
studies for the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Last year this Journal published his 
Population in Modern China, an authoritative 
demographic case study. In “Basic Problems of 
the Chinese Working Classes” in this issue he 
makes clear the difficulties in unionizing work- 
ers who but yesterday were peasants. The ar- 
ticle is a chapter of a book now in preparation, 
The Workman in Transitional China. 


Beulah Ong Kwoh is an instructor in sociolo- 
gy and the director of extra-curricular activities 
at Ginling College. In ““The Occupational Status 
of American-born Chinese Male College Gradu- 
ates,’’ a digest of her Master’s thesis, written at 
the University of Chicago, she demonstrates 
that Chinese graduates, though typically the 
sons of businessmen, tend to enter the profes- 
sions and to practice them outside of China- 
towns. 


In “Definitions in the Social Sciences,” 
Nicholas S. Timasheff of Fordham University 
formulates four types of the definition of con- 
cepts and states the place of each in social re- 
search. Professor Timasheff is known for his 
books on political ideology, of which the latest 
is Three Worlds: Liberal, Communist and Fascist 
Society. 


“‘ Kitty Foyle and the Concept of Class as 
Culture” is part of a larger work on social class 
in the American novel. The author, Milton M. 
Gordon, instructor in sociology at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, documents by reference 
to a recent best-seller the hypothesis that a so- 
cial class, from the evidence of language, dress, 
and mentality, is a culture. 
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Social Workers 


will be interested in 


THE CASE FOR ADOPTION 
By PERCY MADDUX 


This new book discusses the socially important 
topic of child adoption. Defines terms, reveals the 
problems and proposes solutions. The author 
analyzes the practical aspects of adoption in 
modern life, considering present day attitudes 
and practices in the light of our fundamental 
social organization. $2.50. 


Scholars and Educators in many fields 
will be interested in 


PHILOSOPHIC ABSTRACTS 


An internationally distinguished board of editors 
makes available in this quarterly journal reviews 
of important new books in the field and a com- 
prehensive survey of periodical literature. $4 per 
year. 


RUSSELL F. MOORE CO. 


475 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N.Y. 
Publishers 


a book 
full of dynamite 


politically, economically 
militarily, socially: 


Population and Peace 
in the Pacific 
By WARREN S. THOMPSON 


In this vital, compact work, Mr. Thompson pre- 
sents a brilliant analysis of the raw-material 
resources, agriculture, industrial production, and 
economic future of each of the vast regions com- 
posing the Pacific world, pointing out the danger 
spots to world peace, and the way to avert 
catastrophe—the abandonment of economic and 
political imperialism. $3.75 


The University of Chicago Press 
5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois 


For Your 
Sociology 


Classes 


HERE is a modern text designed for elementary courses in sociology. 
Written by twenty-one sociologists, it provides a cross-section of progres- 
sive thinking on the subject. A noteworthy achievement in research, this 
material maintains a balance between a thorough exposition of the tradi- 
tional phases of sociology and the various factors which have a causational 
part in the development of the social structure. Some of these important 
factors discussed here—geographic and geological influences, physical laws 
and chemical uniformities, economic probabilities, and psychological forces 


—heretofore have been left largely undeveloped. $4.00 
A STUDENT’S MANUAL containing over one thousand questions and 
exercises is available. $.50 


CONTENTS: Perspective: Anthropological 
Backgrounds. Persistent Influences in Social 
Life: Physical Regularities; Chemical Regu- 
larities; Geographic and Geologic Regulari- 
ties; Biological Regularities; Economic Regu- 
larities; Psychological Regularities. The Ele- 
ments of Society: Personality; Human Groups, 
Social Forces and Processes; Communication. 


Social Organization: Social Structure; The 
Family; and_ the 
Education; 


Community; Religion 


Churches; Organization for 
Organization for Leisure; Economic Institu- 
tions; Organization for Government. Social 
Tensions: Poverty; Crime. Social Change and 
Channels of Change: Population; Social Con- 


trol; Leadership; Evolution of Cultures. 
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Just published 


From Slavery to Freedom 
A History of American Negroes 


by JOHN HOPE FRANKLIN 
Howard University 


A complete, one-volume history of the American Negro from 
his origins in tribal Africa to his present role in modern America. 


“John Hope Franklin’s new book answers the great need for 
a well-balanced, thorough-going, thoughtful, and readable 
presentation of the history of the American Negro. He writes 
without a chip on his shoulder. A reading of the book will give 
Negroes a new pride in their race and will cause white people to 
reassess the role of the Negro in American history.” 
—ARrTHUR M. Scu.esincer, Harvard University. 


679 pages, 24 illustrations, $3.75 text 


Ready in winter 


People and Their Environment 


Personality in Nature, Culture, and Society 


edited by CLYDE KLUCKHOHN and HENRY MURRAY 
Harvard University 


A pioneering anthology of essays, introduced and edited by 
two leading authorities in the social sciences. This book contains 
essays by forty eminent authors—anthropologists, biolo- 
gists, psychologists, and sociologists. It is designed primarily to 
reveal the true relations of the individual to his society and to 
bridge the gaps between biology-sociology, anthropology- 
sociology, and psychology-psychiatry. 


Over 500 pages; probable price $5.00 text 


Examination copies available upon request 


ALFRED - A - KNOPF, Publisher 
s01 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
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The first full history of the Indians 
of the Western Hemisphere 


By John Collier 


Former U.S. Commissioner of Indian Affairs 


A world authority tells the complete story 
of the oldest inhabitants of the American 
continents. More than a historical survey 
of their colorful and tragic past, this rich 
and profound book is also a searching 
look into the future of the race. With 
maps, index and illustrations. 


The Indians 
of the AMERICAS 


“BOOKS THAT LIVE” W. W. NORTON & Co., 101 5th Ave., N.Y. 3 


Ready in Winter 
An Introduction to the 
HISTORY OF SOCIOLOGY 


edited by HARRY ELMER BARNES 


For three thousand years men have thought and written about the origins and 
nature of human society. Now Harry Elmer Barnes, as the culmination of many 
years’ work in the field of social thought, brings together twenty-five leading 
authorities to discuss and critically appraise what social philosophers and 
sociologists have said about social origins, ways of group life, the development 
and expression of social interests, modes of sociological description and social 
control, and the main causes of both cultural lag and social progress. 


Covering the development of the concepts and subject matter of sociology and 
providing a panorama of social ideas and problems from the ancient Near East 
to the present day, this volume deals principally with the systematic sociologists 
from Comte to Sorokin. $10.00 
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Three texts in Social Psychology: 


e Readings in Social Psychology 


Prepared under the editorial direction of the 
Socrety for the Psychological Study of Social Issues 


Widely diversified to include basic principles as well as specific problems, this new 
collection of readings has been compiled and edited by a committee of SPSSI 
just \ under the joint chairmanship of Theodore M. Newcomb and Eugene L. Hartley. 

Thi The selections are representative of contemporary research in all fields of Social 
Psychology and are so organized that teachers may choose from the wealth of 
material what best suits their own needs. The book will be used as a supple- 
mentary text in many courses in Psychology and Social Psychology. 


672 pages 1947 $4.00 


e Psychology of Rumor 


Gordon W. Allport and Leo J. Postman 


In this unusual new text, rumor has, for the first time, been taken out of the 
realm of generalization and brought into the laboratory. By objective analysis, 

ew ° the authors have discovered and formulated basic laws on the origin, circulation 
and distribution of rumor. Because of the sound scientific approach to a topic 
never before studied under laboratory conditions, the book will find wide use in 
psychology and sociology departments. 


247 pages 1947 $2.60 


e Social Psychology 


Otto Klineberg 


For years a favorite with teachers, this text continues to be one of the most clear- 
ly organized, well-written books in the field of Social Psychology. It is timely 
today as never before, in that it covers thoroughly those social disorders which 
have their roots in basic race differences. Presented in a lucid, logical way and 
well supplemented by chapter summaries, bibliographies and references, it is the 
ideal text for the elementary course. 


570 pages 1940 $3.25 


....and a favorite in 
The Field of Social Work 


Arthur E. Fink 


An excellent basic text, this book gives a thorough background both of theory 
and actual practice in each area of social work, including discussion of profes- 
sional associations, training, job requirements—the function and scope of the 
social worker as catalytic agent in a problem society. 


518 pages 1942 $3.50 


Henry Holt & Company ‘257 Fourth Ave., New York 
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COLUMBIA BOOKS 


OZARK SUPERSTITIONS 


By VANCE RANDOLPH 


An important source book for the anthropologist, the sociologist, and the stu- 
dent of folklore, this book will delight any reader interested in Americana, 
regionalism, and American folklore. 

“An amazing book.” —N.Y. Herald Tribune 


“His style is as agreeably easy-going as his research technique must have 
been.” —San Francisco Chronicle 367 pages. $3.75 


UNDER THE 
ANCESTORS’ SHADOW 


CHILDREN OF THE 
CUMBERLAND 


CHINESE CULTURE AND 
PERSONALITY 


By CLAUDIA LEWIS 


In this book the author analyzes the 
difference in character, intelligence, and 


By FRANCIS L. K. HSU emotional stability between the mountain 

. : children of the Cumberland and those 

A study of the social structure of a small of fhe nge with whem Miles Lewis his 
worked in New York City. 


“This book is a contribution to the 
knowledge of two different culture pat- 
terns within the U.S. and of the possible 


town in China, this volume places par- 
ticular emphasis upon the pervasive in- 
fluence of ancestor worship on family life. 
It will be most important to anyone 
who is interested in any aspect of oriental consequences of such differences on in- 
culture. Illustrated, tables, charts. January telligence and personality.”—U.S. Quar- 
288 pages. $3.75  terly Book List 217 pages. $2.75 


PLAINVILLE, U.S.A. 
By JAMES WEST 

An alive and original analysis of everyday life in a typical rural American 

community, this book is written in non-scientific language by an anthro- 

pologist. 

“This book is an excellent example of what rural sociology ought to be.””— 

American Journal of Sociology 238 pages. $2.75 


A CHINESE VILLAGE 


By MARTIN C. YANG 


The author records first-hand facts about a Chinese village and he has 
organized them according to physical environment, social pattern, the peo- 
ple, means of livelihood, and standard of living. 

“Only on the foundation of books like these can the American public begin 
to fathom the great Asiatic civilization whose destiny cannot be separated 
from our own.” —New York Times Book Review 275 pages. $3.00 
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